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ANIMAL MAGNETISM.* 


“T never said it was probable: I only said it was true,” says 
Monk Lewis, and so say the Mesmerists. And what is more, 
they do not content themselves with simply asserting the truth 
of the existence of that wonderful power and effect implied in 
the name we have prefixed to this paper, but they have accumu- 
lated, and are daily accumulating, such masses of evidence in 
support of their assertion, that it becomes even more difficult, to 
the open and candid mind, to withhold than to yield its assent. 

The two works referred to at the foot of the page are among 
the most important, as they are the most recent contributions of 
authentjc testimony and scientific investigation, to the knowledge 
of these startling mysteries of our nature, already before the 
English and American public. Mr. Townshend is generally 
known to occupy such a position, as well in the world of letters 
and learned lore, as in the Church of which he is a distinguished 
member, that no incredulity will be hardy enough to charge him 
with anything resembling imposture or deception, when he thus 
appears before the bar of the public opinion, as a witness to what 
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Human Physiology. By John Elliotson, M. D. Cantab. F. R.S. Fellow of 
the Royal College of Physicians; President of the Phrenological Society; Late 
Professor of Medicine in University College, London, and Physician to University 
College Hospital; Formerly Physician to St. Thomas’s Hospital, and President 
of the Royal Medical Society of Edinburgh, &c. &c. &c. Fifth Edition, 8vo. 
pp. 1200. London, 1840. 
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he pronounces a great, though mysterious reality. While, the 
point of veracity being conceded, the internal evidence with 
which his volume abounds, of the cool and philosophical caution 
with which he conducted his investigations, and of the careful ac- 
curacy with which he admits and states the results to which those 
investigations led him, cannot but command the high respect of 
every reader, even where it may fail to overcome his unbelief. 

Of Dr. Elliotson’s work, to which we have also referred, a very 
small portion, indeed, is given to this particular branch of the 
vast subject over which the general scope of his title-page must 
necessarily range. The two chapters which he gives to “ Mes- 
merism’” —the one at about the middle, the other at the con- 
clusion of the huge bulk of the volume before us — contain, how- 
ever, abundant testimony, of a character so positive, so philoso- 
phical in its modes of observation and description, that there is 
no other escape from its conclusions, than in the supposition, 
that one of the most eminent, learned, and respectable of his 
profession has come before the world to face all the storm of ri- 
dicule and obloquy he was sure to provoke, to prove himself, not 
only the most besotted of fools, but also the most arrant of liars. 

When such men as the two we have named — and who are but 
individuals from a countless number of persons equally entitled 
to respect and confidence — appear before us as direct wit- 
nesses to what they have themselves seen, and heard, and done, 
in innumerable instances — under circumstances the most vigi- 
lantly guarded against the possibility of deception or mistake — 
in the presence of many witnesses, and with such details of time, 
place, and person, as to challenge the most crushing conviction 
of imposture, as the immediate and inevitable consequence of 
falsehood, a falsehood not more infamous than motiveless — 
when such witnesses appear before us, we repeat, with the lan- 
guage on their lips — 

— queque ipse verissima vidi, 
Et quorum pars magna fui, — 


— it is time, we presume humbly to suggest, that flippant ridi- 
cule, of all which arrogant ignorance refuses even to examine, 
should suspend for a while its unmeaning prate. If it cannot itself 
travel out of the narrow range of its accustomed little ideas, let 
it at least leave others undisturbed by its impertinent cackle and 
hiss, to pursue that “dispassionate inquiry” which Mr. Town- 
shend invokes, into the merits of the most important and in- 
teresting physiological question of the day, presented as it is 
under the most distinguished and dignified auspices. 
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We plead guilty, frankly at the outset, to the crime of belief 
in “ Animal Magnetism,” 
fer to style it. We believe because we cannot help it, — because 
we have seen and listened to so much, by the positive evidence 
of eye and ear, and of mind distrustfully and vigilantly attentive,— 
and because we have read and heard so much of the testimony 
of others, from whom it is impossible for us to withhold our con- 
fidence, — that to disbelieve were even harder than to believe. 

The precise extent of our belief in its reputed marvels, we 
shall not attempt to define. Of the actual existence of this pecu- 
liar power on the part of the person exercising the Mesmeric 


or “ Mesmerism,” as its disciples pre- 


influence, and of the peculiar state of Mesmeric somnambulism, 
on the part of the recipient, induced by its action, no doubt can 
possibly be entertained by the most skeptical, who has had any 
favorable opportunities of observation on the subject. This is 
the first fixed point. Starting from this, how far we may be 
compelled by the evidence to proceed in our faith in all the phe- 
nomena reported to have been exhibited in that condition, the 
imperfect cultivation which the subject has as yet received, must 
forbid us to pronounce. One thing is certain — that when the 
barrier is once removed which confines our belief to the old 
limits of our habitual ideas and experience — when we once 
make the first step beyond the ancient beaten pathway, and ad- 
mit a belief of a single one of the seeming “ miracles” or “ im- 
possibilities” of Mesmerism — no reason remains why we should 
refuse, on reasonable evidence, to proceed further. A thousand 


impossibilities are not more impossible than one. The very first 
fact of Mesmerism reveals at once the existence of a whole world 
of new truth, grand, fearful, profound, relating to that great 
Mystery, in the shadow of which we live and move and have 


our being, the mystery of our Humanity. When we plant the 
first footfall upon the threshold of the portal to which this aston- 
ishing discovery introduces us, long and deep are the reverbera- 
tions which come forth from the yet dark depths that lie beyond 
it. And while they may bid us tremble with awe, and perhaps 
with fear, they at the same time prepare our minds for untold 
and unimagined wonders to be disclosed by our further investi- 
gation,— wonders to which our present obscure and feeble 
vision, both of eye and of mind, cannot pretend to assign a limit. 

We talk of impossibilities ;— who shall venture, in this mat- 
ter, to use that presumptuous word? Who shall dare to say 
that he so profoundly and familiarly understands the tremendous 
mystery of his own nature —the law of the incarnation of that 
distinct, immaterial soul, of the conscious possession of which, 
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no sophistry of materialism can ever deprive him, —as to enable 
him to pronounce upon the possible and the impossible in these 
phenomena which a newly discovered branch of physiology is 
daily developing? Who will describe to us the mystic union 
between the physical and the spiritual, in our strangely combined 
duality of nature, one in two and two in one — each distinct, yet 
each essentially dependant on the other for its present mode of 
existence ? Who will expound to us the true philosophy of those 
terms we employ so familiarly, sensation, perception, thought 4 
Who will go deeper into organization than the simple outward 
framework revealed to the eye and touch of anatomy, and—con- 
fining our question simply to the operation of one of the senses — 
explain to us, for example, the process of sight ; why the reflec- 
tion of an inverted image of an external object, on the retina of 
the eye, creates the mental idea or perception of the object ; what 
is this subtle fluid to which the different kinds of nerves serve as 
channels of motion to and from the brain; what the laws and 
conditions of its existence and operation; and what that mys- 
terious principle, which is to be sought still deeper, and in 
which resides that intellectual energy of perception, memory, 
comparison, reflection, which we feel to be essentially distinct 
from any and all of these physical modes and means of its action? 
Let him who shall undertake to pronounce upon the credible and 
the incredible, the possible and the impossible, respecting the 
phenomena of Mesmerism, with that dictatorial self-sufficiency 
which rejects all testimony, derides all facts, scoffs at the very 
idea of investigation, and stigmatizes as knaves and fools count- 
less numbers of persons the most respectable, disinterested, sci- 
entific, and intelligent — let him, we repeat, first prove his right 
to speak and act in this tone and manner, by shedding over the 
dark depths of these great questions, at least a few faint rays from 
his own superhuman illumination. 

Those who are so quick and loud in their ridicule of all who 
believe in the reality of the Mesmeric influence, would do well 
to reflect that ignorance is as often the parent of the folly of in- 
credulity, as of the opposite weakness of an excessive credulity. 
We have heard many an argument against the absurdity of some 
of the facts of the Mesmerists, as well by persons of professional 
and scientific pretensions as by others, which proved, not less the 
ignorance, on the part of those who urged them, of analogies long 
familiar to the records of medical science, than the furious fana- 
ticism of unbelief by which so many have allowed their minds to 
become possessed on this subject. 

It might be recommended, indeed, as a suitable preparation to 
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any one disposed to institute an inquiry into the pretensions of 
Mesmerism, that he should make himself acquainted with a few 
of the well-authenticated marvels of the pathology of the nervous 
diseases. From the wonderful phenomena exhibited by the ec- 
centric action of the nervous system when thus disordered, some 
useful ideas may be derived of the mysterious capacities and pos- 
sibilities latent within that least understood portion of the animal 
organization. The disposition we have so often witnessed to 
reject at once, with all the foolish rashness of ignorance, the 
well-attested statements of those Mesmeric phenomena, at least, 
which have evidently a direct connexion with the action of the 
unknown fluid or power which animates the nervous system, 
would thus be somewhat tempered by the chastening corrective 
of a little wholesome knowledge about the subject under denun- 
ciation. 

To those who refuse to believe even in the first fundamental 
fact, of the production of the state commonly termed the Mes- 
meric somnambulism, by the process of the magnetic manipula- 
tion—a state of extraordinary sleep-waking, during which, a 
peculiar relation, of either nervous or mental influence and con- 
nexion, exists between the active and the passive parties to the 
process —to these we have nothing to say. It were about as 
wise to discuss with Hottentot or Esquimaux those general 
truths of astronomy, or of any of the natural sciences, which are 
familiar almost to the infant schools of a New England town. 
They must read and learn, or seek opportunities of personal ob- 
servation. Or else, if they prefer it, they may remain content in 
the slumber of their own conceit, until some of these days they 
will wake up to find themselves objects of ridicule for the anti- 
quated ignorance to which they have clung, while the general 
intelligence about them has been making a silent progress, to 
which they will simply serve the double purpose, more conve- 
nient perhaps than honorable, of milestones and laughing-stocks. 
It may be well, however, in passing, to hint to such readers, in 
the way of friendly advice and caution, that even on the part of 
the most eminent of such authorities as may have pronounced, 
to a greater or less extent, against “ Animal Magnetism,” after 
investigation more or less complete, this first point at least is 
always conceded. The celebrated commission of the French 
Academy of Sciences of 1784, whose report dealt to Mesmer- 
ism a blow which has generally been supposed by those who 
know nothing about it to have been one of annihilation — even 
this committee have no hesitation in recognising this fact ; how- 
ever they may attempt to explain away its attendant pheno- 
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mena, — however they may seek shelter from‘one difficulty of 
belief behind another not less incomprehensible ; by ascribing to 
a vague principie, of a purely mental and spiritual character, 
which they term “imagination,” physical effects of the most 
surprising kind, for which a much more intelligible explana- 
tion is to be found in some of the theories of the Mesmerists. 
To the more favorable report of the commission of 1832, 
which Mr. Colquhoun’s translation has made accessible to 
the English reader, we will not here ‘pause to refer. Im- 
perfect and unsatisfactory as it is, this report fully recognises 
many of the principal claims of Mesmerism. It will probably 
suffice for the most skeptical of our readers to refer him to the 
record of the late committee of investigation in Boston, before 
which Dr. Collyer exhibited some of the Mesmeric phenomena. 
This committee was composed of about twenty-five of the most 
respectable gentlemen of that city — the three professions of the 
pulpit, the bar, andthe medical faculty, being about equally re- 
presented in its composition. The report of its proceedings is 
contained in an appendix to the Boston edition of Townshend’s 
work above alluded to; from which it appears that, one after 
another, the incredulity of its members as to the reality of the 
peculiar somnambulic condition caused by the Mesmeric process 
yielded to the evidence which was brought before them ; so that 
they finally adopted, with entire unanimity, a resolution, declar- 
ing, that while they refrain from expressing any decisive opinion 
as to “the science or principle of animal magnetism,” they freely 
confess that, in the experiments of Dr. Collyer, “ certain appear- 
ances have been presented which cannot be explained on the suppo- 
sition of collusion, or by areference to any physiological principles 
known to them.” 

So much, then, for the first fact of Mesmerism — the existence 
of the peculiar condition in question, on the one part, and of the 
power to produce it, on the other. Several of the members of 
the Boston committee, in acknowledging the surrender of their 
former unbelief, speak of this as an “unnatural” state. This 
expression is, of course, to be understood only in reference to 
their former experience and knowledge of the “natural” — the 
Mesmeric somnambulism, when once established as a fact, being 
necessarily not less a part of the great system and course of 
“nature,” than the most familiar fact of hourly observation. 

The fact of occasional, or even frequent, failures to produce 
this condition in the ordinary mode, together with whatever vari- 
ations or even seeming inconsistencies of phenomena may be 
observed in the case of different individuals, or of the same indi- 
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vidual at different times, proves nothing but simp y our present 
ignorance of its laws and modes of action. There has not yet 
been a sufficient inductive accumulation of experiment, to gene- 
ralize its essential truths, and theorize its pervading principles. 
And this is exactly the proper business of its disciples— of all 
interested in the development of so strange and startling a branch 
of physiology —in the present state of our knowledge on the 
subject. Let them aid in gathering together, and in authenti- 
cating and recording, facts, facts, facts. It will be time enough 
to begin to talk of systematizing Mesmerism into a science, when 
this process shall have reached a point of maturity far in advance 
of its present stage. And here is a great mistake which has 
heretofore been committed by its advocates. They have theo- 
rized too soon; and, as in the case of the French committee 
of 1784, they have laid themselves open to contradiction, and 
often even to charges of imposture, based rather on the rash 
pretensions of their own immature theories, than on the sim- 
ple facts themselves, on which they ought, more humbly and 
more wisely, to have rested their claims to attention. 

Perhaps the simplest of the phenomena which next address 
themselves to the observer’s capacity of belief, is the insensi- 
bility to pain, and general torpor of the senses, exhibited by 
the somnambulist. And when the determined skeptic is told of 
the unfelt infliction of blows, pricking of pins, wounding of 
the skin with lancets or pen-knives, extraction of teeth, applica- 
tion of the most powerful stimuli to the nostrils, such as highly 
concentrated ammonia, and the burning of lucifer matches, he 
smiles in incredulous pity of the gullibility of those who can 
Jend an ear of faith to such absurd impostures. Nor will even 
the scientific eminence of the name of Cloquet obtain any more 
favorable reception for the fact related by him, that he actually 
extracted a cancer at the Hoétel-Dieu, from the breast of a wo- 
man, in the state of Mesmeric somnambulism, not only without 
consciousness of pain on her part, but even without the slightest 
recollection of the operation on awaking. And yet the recorded 
cases of the ordinary somnambulism, as well as trance, catalepsy, 
&c., exhibit abundant phenomena to put to shame this incredulity 
of ignorance. In a very interesting work recently published in 
London by Mr. Dendy, a distinguished surgeon, under the title 
of “The Philosophy of Mystery,” many of these cases are col- 
lected. In 1834, a woman was received in the hospital at Bor- 
deaux, her left hand and arm covered with deep and bleeding 
gashes, its tendons projecting, and the bones broken. In her 
sleep, under the impression that she was cutting wood witha 
hedging bill, she had hacked her fore-arm and hand until she 
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fainted away, and fell bathed in her blood. She had felt no pain, 
but merely a sensation as if the parts were pricked with pins. 
Elizabeth Orvin, in the year 1838, slept for four days ; and for 
the period of ten years afterward, passed seventeen hours of the 
twenty-four in sleep. No stimuli were powerful enough to 
rouse her; acupuncturation, flagellation, and even the stinging 
of bees, were ineffectual. Elizabeth Parker, of Morley Saint 
Peter, in Norfolk, was an extraordinary somnolent. During one 
of her sleeps, various experiments were tried, and an itinerant 
empiric, elated with the hope of rousing her from what he called 
counterfeit sleep, blew into her nostrils the powder of white hel- 
lebore ; but the poor creature remained insensible to the inhu- 
manity of the deed, which, instead of producing the boasted 
effect, excoriated the skin of her nose, lips, and face. Dr. Elli- 
otson (page 644) quotes a case of a patient, who in her sleep was 
“perfectly insensible to pricking with needles, to wrenching her 
fingers, to brandy and hartshorn put into her eyes and mouth, 
Spanish snuff in her nostrils, a candle held so near her eyes as 
to burn the lashes, the noise of a loud voice in her ears, or of a 
stone thrown against the back of her bed,” &c. The nervous 
torpor of catalepsy is too well known to require more than an 
allusion. Cases of this kind in abundance are attested by the 
most authentic scientific evidence, and no one hesitates to be- 
lieve them. Why, then, should there be so much difficulty in 
believing in the genuineness of those Mesmeric phenomena 
above referred to, exhibiting a marked analogy to these undis- 
puted precedents ? 

We will cite here only another class of the phenomena which, 
under the name of “ Mesmerism,” are ridiculed as absurd, but 
which, when related simply as honestly and truly attested physi- 
ological facts, no one dreams of disputing, but al] receive as evi- 
dence of the existence of wonderful secrets, yet unknown to 
science, respecting the laws of nervous sensation, and cerebral 
and mental perception. We allude to the countless cases recorded 
by the writers on Animal Magnetism, and related orally by those 
who have witnessed them, in which the percipient faculty which 
usually, in the normal condition, acts through the organized me- 
chanism of a particular sense, seems to be transferred to another 
partof the body. It is upon the sense of sight that these experi- 
ments, so far as they are known to us, have been chiefly tried ; 
and if human testimony, of the highest respectability in every 
point of view, both in character and accumulation, can ever 
prove anything, then there is no doubt that Mesmeric somnam- 
bulists, though naturally blind, and with both the eyes perfectly 
bandaged, have read from books selected at random, observed 
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correctly the face of a watch on which the hands had been capri- 
ciously changed, &c., &c., when these objects were placed, some- 
times at the back of the head, sometimes at the epigastrium, 
sometimes at the tips of the fingers. Though these experiments 
may be performed by the most respectable parties, and under 
such circumstances as to afford the most complete guarantee 
against deception, when described in connexion with Mesmeric 
agency, the epithets of fraud on the one part, and folly on the 
other, are the mildest terms in which they can be spoken of. 
Yet there are cases on record in which analogous phenomena 
have been exhibited, which no one pretends to dispute, and which, 
disconnected from the odium of Mesmerism, are simply anoma- 
lous cases of scientific wonder. Mr. Dendy, to whose work on 
the “Philosophy of Mystery,” allusion has already been made, 
himself referring to Mr. Townshend’s book, thus speaks: 


“ Although I take the metaphysics of a divine with reservation, his facts 
may not be doubted. For there are other powerful impressions that will 
produce phenomena as curious. The arm of a young man in the “ Ospi- 
dale della Vitta,” at Bologna, in 1832, was grasped bya convulsive patient. 
Violent spasms succeeded, and he lost the senses of taste, smell, and sensi- 
bility of the skin, but he could hear if the voice was applied on the stomach ; 
and could at that spot discriminate between different substances. 

* Another patient in the same hospital was subject every third day to 
evident convulsions, during the continuance of which he lost entirely the 
use of al] his senses, and could neither hear, see, nor smell. His hands 
also became so firmly clinched, that it would be impossible to open them 
without breaking the fingers.* Nevertheless, Dr. Ciri, the physician under 
whose charge he was placed, discovered that the epigastric region, at 
about two fingers’ breadth above the navel, received all the impressions 
of the senses, so as to replace them completely. If the patient was spoken 
to whilst the finger was placed on this spot, he gave answers; and even, 
when desired, opened his hands of his own accord. If any substance or 
matter was placed there, he could describe its form and quality, its color 
and smell. As long as the finger was kept on the stomach, the convulsion 
gradually diminished until it finally disappeared; but if the finger were 
placed on the heart, it returned with increased violence, and continued as 
long as the finger was kept in that position. Ifa flute was played while 
the finger was kept on the stomach, the patient heard the music; but if 
the finger was taken away, and placed on the heart, and then again to its 
former position, the man asked why they played by intervals ; yet the flute 
had never ceased. These experiments were all made in the presence of 
the professors and students of the hospital.” 


This particular location of the sentient and perceptive energy 
would seem to connect itself with the ganglia or large bunches 


* This state of muscular rigidity is well known to be one of the most frequent 
phenomena of Mesmerism, being often capable of being produced at the pleasure of 


the magnetizer. Noris it uncommon in cataleptic ecstasy. 
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of nerve, which, together with the brain and the spinal marrow, 
constitute the three main reservuirs, so to speak, of the nervous 
fluid or essence. Mr. Townshend thus describes another analo- 
gous case, which had nothing to do with Mesmerism: 


“A lady, whose daughter was afflicted with cataleptic fits, in which 
she would sometimes fall down, at others be fixed rigidly in one attitude, 
told me that the patient heard nothing that was said to her in her attacks, 
unless the person speaking touched the pit of her stomach, and addressed 
the sound thither. On one occasion the child was seized with catalepsy 
when standing in the middle of a large public swimming bath, which, for 
her health’s sake, she was ordered to use. The mother, unable to reach 
her child, was in great alarm lest she should fall, and called out in hopes 
to wake her from the lethargy, in vain: she gave no token of hearing. 
The thought then suddenly occurred to the mother to hold her mouth 
close to the surface of the water, using it as a sort of conductor to convey 
the sound to the patient. On this being done, the little girl showed at 
once that the voice had reached her, and was roused from her catalepsy, 
as she usually was on her attention being strongly excited.” 


We are tempted to make another quotation from Mr. Dendy, 
in further illustration of this interesting point: 


“We discover also very close analogies to this mental concentration, in 
the acuteness with which ene sense is endowed on the failure of another. 
The delicacy of touch in the blind is often extreme ; I knew a blind lady 
who played an excellent rubber, passing her finger lightly over the card 
spots; and more curious still are the cases of Miss McAvoy ; of Stanley, the 
organist; and of Professor Saunderson. De Luc tells us of a lady, who 
read distinctly by passing her fingers over the page, even of a strange 
book. In Laura Bridgman, an American girl, an inmate of the institution 
of Boston since 1837, the whole faculty of perception was concentrated in 
the one sense of touch. At the age of two, sight, hearing, and smelling, 
and almost taste, deserted her. To this interesting creature, through the 
acuteness of her sense of touch in tracing letters, has been imparted so 
much knowledge, that the moral sentiments and the congenial affections 
of the heart are now beautifully displayed in her character. If by the 
dumb alphabet, or finger-talking, conversation is commenced with her, 
she follows the fingers with her own with extreme rapidity, so that scarce 
a letter escapes her. Such are the wonders of this child’s intelligence, that 
her mind has been cited as illustrative of innate sentiment ; but the very 
facility is enough to explain her actions. 

“Le Cat writes of a blind sculptor at Voltera, who modelled features 
most faithfully by the touch. 

“A French gentleman lost the integrity of every sense ; but sensation 
remained in half of his face, on which he received the correspondence of 
his friends by their tracing on it letters or forms. 

“Tn Mr. Eschké’s establishment at Berlin, conversation was carried on 
by tracing letters on the clothes of the back. 

“ A Bolognese, on witnessing 2 woman in acute hysteria, became occa- 
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sionally convulsed, and impenetrably deaf; if, however, the slightest whis- 
per was breathed to the pit of the stomach, he heard distinctly. 

“Carus, unmindful of a state of abstract revery resembling sleep, re- 
cords the case of a young ecclesiastic, who composed sermons in a state 
of slumber, correcting nd adding to them with peculiar care. And this is 
the deduction: that the sense of vision seemed to be transferred to the 
Jingers, as the eyes were perfectly blinded to the writing-paper.” 

In the instance last above cited, full observation was made of 
it, as an extraordinary case of the natural somnambulism ; a sheet 
of pasteboard being held between his eyes and the paper with- 
out intercepting the clearness of —that which, for want of an- 
other expression, we must call vision. But these cases ought 
rather to be referred to the action of that unknown percipient 
energy, whatever may be its nature, which usually, indeed, acts 
through the nerves of the respective organs of sense, but which 
certainly is quite distinct from the external mechanism of those 
organs, and perhaps even from their nerves, At all events, no 
one has ever supposed a difference in kind of the nervous fluid or 
essence which conveys to the sensorium the impressions they 
respectively receive from abroad. Who, then, has a right to pro- 
nounce the supposition unreasonable, that under certain cireum- 
stances it may act independently of its usual organ, by its own 
original and essential power of transmission and perception ? — 
and that this may take place in one part of the body or at an- 
other; especially in those near which are situated the large 
masses of nervous matter, such as the ganglia of the stomach, 
the head, generally, and particularly the back part of it, near the 
junction with the spinal column t — We hope that some readers 
at least will now be prepared to give a different reception than 
they probably did on the first perusal, to the case related by Col. 
Stone, the well known, respectable, and intelligent editor of the 
New York Commercial Advertiser, in his pamphlet on this sub- 
jects, published in 1837; in which he attests the fact as seen with 
his own eyes, that a blind girl* perceived (we do not say saw) ob- 
ject placed at the back of her head, such as prints, large and small, 
with likenesses of distinguished persons, which had been brought 
from a different house from that of which she was an inmate, 
and of which she could not possibly have had any knowledge. 
They were placed on the walls of the room in which the experi- 
ments were made. Not only was the somnambulist in this case, 
blind, but “her eyelids, moreover, were entirely closed; in addi- 


* Loraina Brackett, the patient here referred to, was at that time under the 
charge of Dr. Capron, of Providence, by whom she was frequently magnetized. 
She is now an inmate of Dr. Howe’s justly celebrated Institution for the Blind, 
near Boston —still perfectly, and indeed incurably, blind. 
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tion to which, cotton balls were placed over her eyes, and con- 
fined by a pair of green spectacles.” The following is Col. 
Stone’s narrative of the phenomenon here under consideration : 


“ Soon after going into the room she appeared to see the pictures and 
admire them. This fact was tested in every way. From her repugnance 
to so much company, however, the little circle drew as much as possible 
away from her, and her chief conversation on the subject of pictures was 
held with my friend, with whom, both sleeping and waking, she had pre- 
viously been acquainted. Invariably, when she studied a picture, she 
turned her back upon the wall against which it hung. When she took up 
a print to examine it, she held it at the back of her head, or rather just 
over the parietal bone. With my friend she conversed freely, and selected 
from the small prints a likeness of Mrs. Judson, whose life she said she 
had read several times. She took upa portrait, while standing on the 
side of the room opposite to my friend and myself, and putting it to the 
side of her head, almost behind, as she remained alone, inquired —‘ Is not 
this a likeness of John Foster ?— John — Yes, it is John Foster.’ I im- 
mediately passed around the table to her, and held a brief conversation 
with her respecting the character and writings of Foster— of whom there 
had not been a word said, before she selected his picture and pro- 
nounced his name. Her reading of the names on the prints was very 
slow, as she read by /ettering, as the free-masons call it; that is, by study- 
ing each letter, and first repeating it in a whisper, as though to herself. 
But she made no mistakes that were discovered. She had an objection 
to read, arising from an idea, if we were looking at the picture with her, 
that we knew as well as she, and that it was idle in us to ask her what 
we could not be ignorant of. Ili, however, she was holding a picture 
by herself, in a different part of the room, on asking the question, whose 
likeness she was looking at? she would answer correctly, as in the case 
of John Foster. Sometimes she would exhibit the simplicity of child- 
hood, as in the case of an allegorical print suspended by the wall. The 
inscription was —‘ America guided by Wisdom.’ My friend asked her to 
read it. She replied that she would read half of it if he would read the 
other half. She then, after a moment of study, read—‘ America guided’ 
—and would read no more; insistifig, playfully, that the gentleman re- 
ferred to must read the other two words.” 

Assuming the fact of the genuineness of the state of Mesmeric 
somnambulism, we have cited the analogous precedents above 
stated —a few from amidst a vast number it were easy to collect 
—for the simple purpose of showing, that, at least so far as regards 
those phenomena which have been thus far referred to, there is 
nothing in them so very incredible or impossible, after all. We 
shall enter again on this interesting subject in dur next Number; 
and meantime recommend to every reader disposed to “ dispas- 
sionate inquiry” into it, the perusal of Mr. Townshend’s work 
which has been made the occasion of these remarks. Of any of 
its further phenomena we have said nothing, — but following Mr. 
Townshend’s example (page 374), we conclude by simply re- 
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marking, in reply to those who gravely and grandly pronounce 
them “ physically and physiologically impossible,” as Pascal did 
to some one who asserted that it was impossible for God, being so 
great, to busy himself about our little world, —“‘I/ faut étre bien 
grand d’en juger !” 


DEMOCRACY. 


BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. 


‘ All things whatsoever ye would that men should do to you, do ye even so to 
them.” — Matruew vii. 12. 


Sprit of Truth, and Love, and Light! 

The foe of Wrong, and Hate, and Fraud! 
Of all which pains the holy sight, 

Or wounds the generous ear of God! 


Beautiful yet thy temples rise, 

Though there profaning gifts are thrown ; 
And fires unkindled of the skies 

Are glaring round thy altar-stone. 


Sull sacred — though thy name be breathed 
By those whose hearts thy truth deride ; 

And garlands, plucked from thee, are wreathed 
Around the haughty brows of Pride. 


Oh, ideal of my boyhood’s time! 
The faith in which my father stood, 
Even when the sons of Lust and Crime 
Had stained thy peaceful courts with blood! 


Still to those courts my footsteps turn, 

For through the mists which darken there, 
I see the flame of Freedom burn — 

The Kebla of the patriot’s prayer! 


The generous feeling, prre and warm, 
Which owns the rights of a/7 divine — 

The pitying heart — the helping arm — 
The prompt self-sacrifice — are thine. 


Beneath thy broad, impartial eye, 

How fade the cords of caste and birth! 
How equal in their suffering lie 

The groaning multitudes of earth! 


Still to a stricken brother true, 
Whatever clime hath nurtured him; 

As stooped to heal the wounded Jew 
The worshipper on Gerizim. 
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By misery unrepelled, unawed 
By pomp or power, thou see’st a Man 
In prince or peasant — slave or lord — 
Pale priest, or swarthy artisan. 


Through all disguise, form, place, or name, 
Beneath the flaunting robes of sin, 

Through poverty and squalid shame, 
Thou lookest on the man within. 


On man, as man, retaining yet, 
Howe’er debased, and soiled, and dim, 
The crown upon his forehead set — 
The immortal gift of God to him. 


And there is reverence in thy look; 

For that frail form that mortals wear 
The Spirit of the Holiest took, 

And veiled His perfect brightness there. 


Not from the cold and shallow fount 
Of vain philosophy thou art; 
He who of old on Syria’s mount 
Thrilled, awed, by turns, the listener’s heart, 


In holy words which cannot die, 
In thoughts which angels leaned to know, 

Proclaimed thy message from on high — } 
Thy mission to a world of wo. 


That Voice’s echo hath not died! 
From the blue lake of Galilee, 

And Tabor’s lonely mountain side, 
It calls a struggling world to thee. 


Thy name and watchword o’er this land 
I hear in every breeze that stirs, 

And round a thousand altars stand 
Thy banded Party worshippers. 


Not to these altars of a day, 

At Party’s call, my gift I bring; 
But on thy olden shrine I lay 

A freeman’s dearest offering : — 


The voiceless utterance of his will — 
His pledge to Freedom and to Truth, 

That manhood’s heart remembers still 
The homage of his generous youth, 


Amessury, Mass., 8th, 11th mo. 1841. 
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SKETCHES OF CHARACTERS OF THE MIDDLE AGES. 
No. III.— THE ESQUIRE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “TUE BROTHERS,” “ CROMWELL,” &C. 


Ir was about eleven o’clock of the morning, on a fine clear 
autumnal day, which had succeeded toa night of storm and fury, 
that a single wayfarer might have been seen seated beside the 
brink of a small consecrated well on the roadside between Braine 
la Leud and Brussels. The road, at that period, lay stretching 
far through an unbroken forest, which indeed covered the whole 
face of the country for many a league in circuit—with buta 
few small tracts of cultivated land, smiling like sheltered oases 
amid the wide waste of green leaves and waving fern, that clothed 
both vale and upland. It would have been impossible for a poet’s 
fancy to conceive, or a painter’s hand to delineate, a spot more 
singularly picturesque, more lonely or romantic, than that which 
had been chosen for a resting-place by the worn traveller—a small 
sequestered nook, between three short but abrupt hills, which 
closed it in on every side save one, where down a narrow gorge, 
the head of a broad valley, the waters of the little fountain welled 
with a gentle murmur, soon to be lost in the turbulent channel 
of some larger but not purer streamlet. The springhead of this 
crystal streamlet was sheltered from the sun and air by a small 
vault of free-stone, wrought in rich Gothic fretwork, and sur- 
mounted by a cross of rare workmanship ; an iron cup was at- 
tached to the margin of the basin by a chain, and a stone bench, 
overcanopied by a huge ash tree, afforded a pleasant resting-place 
to voyager or pilgrim. Behind the well there rose a tall, rough 
bank of sand, within which was the birth-place of those limpid 
waters, all overgrown with wild-flowers, and waving with long 
wreaths of eglantine and honeysuckle ; and all around it the tall 
Titans of the forest reared their green heads exulting in the sun- 
shine, which bathed their airy tops in floods of yellow lustre, 
while all their lower limbs, and moss-grown boles, and the soft 
greensward at their feet, were steeped in cool blue shadows. The 
sandy road, which wound through this deep solitude, seemed little 
travelled — for no wheel-tracks and but few hoof-prints could be 
traced along its yielding surface —not a sound was to be heard 
except the gentle breath of the morning air whispering constantly 
among the ash-leaves, and the low gurgle of the rivulet, and now 
and then the sudden song of the thrush or blackbird bursting out 
from the thickets in a gush of liquid ecstasy, and hushéd almost 
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immediately into repose and silence. So seldom too, it would 
appear, were human beings seen in that sylvan district, that an 
unwonted tameness was perceptible among the animal creation. 
Several small birds hopped down into the road, and even ventured 
up to drink or lave their disordered plumage in the little channel 
which wound across the path, within a few yards of the man’s 
feet who sat there silently, all overdone with travel. Nay, more — 
a wild deer came out from the copse on the farther side, and 
gazed about it fora moment, and eyed the strange form with 
some apparent apprehension ; but seeing that he moved not, drank 
its fill of the stream, and only when the man raised his head from 
his hand whereon he had been resting, did it bound away with 
startled speed into the deeper woodlands. 

It was the man himself, however, who gave the point and char- 
acter to the scene; for he was such a one as least of all would 
have been looked for inthat place. He was an old man, as could 
be seen at once, even before he lifted up his face, for his hair was 
as white as snow, though singularly long and abundant; but, 
when he moved his dense and shaggy eyebrows, his large mous- 
tache, and pointed beard, all of the same silvery hue, confirmed 
the first impression, although the sunburnt and somewhat ruddy 
hues of his complexion, and the full, bright black eye, should 
have belonged to one many years his junior. His dress was as 
much unsuited to a foot-traveller, as it was easy to see he was; 
for, besides that he had no horse nor any beast of burden, his 
feet and lower limbs were all besmirched and stained with clay 
and mud of twenty different colors, caught, it would seem, 
from as many different sloughs and quagmires, as his being 
there at all seemed odd and unaccountable. It was a complete 
suit of the heaviest horse-armor then in fashion ; consisting of a 
very solid corslet, or cuirass, of plate, worn over a loose shirt of 
chain-mail, the sleeves of which protected his arms, while his 
legs and feet were guarded by hose of the same material, and 
splented shoes of steel. His helmet lay on the ground beside 
him, with its crest bruised and dented, and the avantaille wrenched 
quite away from the sockets. Above his armor he wore a cassock 
of buff-leather, guarded on the seams with lace, and embroidered 
on the breast with the cognizance of a chained dragon — but it 
was sorely rent and defaced, and cut quite through in many places, 
and dabbled with fresh stains of gore, and soiled as if with clay. 
His mail, moreover, was much battered ; blood might be seen o0z- 
ing from beneath the rivets of his gorget, and trickling down his 
right arm from the shoulder. 

He was very faint too, and weary, as it seemed from his uncer- 
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tain, vacillating movements; yet he did not wait a long time, 
befote, having bathed his face and hands in the cool water, and 
gathered up his battered casque and gauntlets, he arose from his 
seat, and, supporting himself on the truncheon of a broken lance, 
which was the only offensive weapon he carried, except a long and 
formidable dagger at his belt, took the road, dragging his legs 
wearily along, that led toward Brussels. He had not, however, 
taken many steps before the tramp of a horse coming down the 
road ata light gallop caught his ear, and the next moment the 
rider crossed the brow of the hill, meeting him face to face at a 
short distance off. It was a gay and handsome boy, splendidly 
mounted on a bright blood-bay Arab, dressed in a gambesoon of 
fine white cloth, with hose of the same fabric, and russet-leather 
buskins, all richly laced with gold, and blazoned on the breast 
with the same bearing that decked the old man’s cassock. Under 
the gambesoon he had a light shirt of linked mail, the edges of 
which were visible at the neck and sleeves, polished as bright 
as silver, but on his head he wore only a cap of embroidered vel- 
vet with a tall plume. 

The moment his eye fell on the old man, staggering feebly up 
the slope, he checked his horse and sprang from the saddle. 

‘“* Mother of God!” he cried, in tones expressive of more con- 
sternation than could be deemed befitting an éléve of chivalry — 
“ Matthieu de Montmesnil in this plight! Where is our lord? 
Speak, man, where is Sir Hugues de Coucy ?” 

“Prisoner — Ermold de Clermont. Prisoner to that base vil- 
lain, Talebard Talebardin !” 

“ Now, by St. Paul!” replied the boy, his face flushing fiery 
red, “I scarce can credit mine own ears! Hugues de Coucy 
yield him a prisoner to a churl — a base and cruel robber! That 
would | not believe, though I did see it happen. Thou art mad, 
Montmesnil, to say so.” 

‘1 did not say so, Ermold,” answered the old man, in a broken 
voice. “Sooner would I[ bite out my tongue with my teeth, 
than it should tell dishonor of the Coucy. Nathless, prisoner he 
is, and to that same marauder. When he refused to yield him, 
rescue or no rescue, they stripped his armor off and bound him, 
hand and foot, and keep him for his ransom.” 

“* And thou didst see this ?— thou! thou! Matthieu de Montmes- 
nil! didst see our lord bound, like a beast before the shambles, 
and madest not in to rescue or die with him? Now, by St. Paul! 
I do believe thy wounds have made thee mad, that thou dost lie 
upon thyself—for from no other tongue of man beside thine 
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own would I believe thee coward, and recreant, and traitor! Nor 
do I now believe it. Oh! say, Matthieu, say it is false that thou 
hast spoken! Say anything but that thou hast fled and left thy 
lord in durance !” 

“T may say nothing but the truth,” returned the other, perfectly 
unmoved ; “ yet hear me out, Ermold —thus it fell out: To be 
short, we found last night in the forest, good Master Morillon of 
Bruges, bound to an oak tree, and his fair nephew and his train 
all foully slaughtered; and learned how that they had been be- 
set by the Rouge Batard, and the young lady Marguerite carried 
off with her maidens. And so we mounted Master Morillon upon 
Gray Termagaunt, and rode all night, and at the break of day 
came on the rogues in the little vale of the headless cross, 
and charged them lustily. Our lord bored the Red Bastard 
through and through, asa cook spits an ortolan; and Clement de 
Mareuil and I, each slew his man in the tourney, — but Raoul 
broke his lance with the Gray Monk of Soignies, and so the rob- 
ber-priest ’scaped harmless. And just at that same instant, while 
our steeds were blown and all our lances splintered, lo! yon down 
came by two cross roads, Talebard Talebardin, with thirty men 
or more, yelling and howling like incarnate fiends, and charged 
us front and rear, and bore us down in a moment. Sir Hugues 
slew three men, at three blows, outright with his two-handed 
sword ; and I and the rest did our best — but the roan horse was 
thrust into the eye with a spear-point, and our lord felled to the 
pommel with a mace—and Clement and Raoul were slain in a 
moment — and I was badly hurt, when my horse went down, roll- 
ing over me, that it was a minute ere I could get loose. And ere 
I did so, Sir Hugues was fast bound ; and so, when I saw that Ais 
life was safe, and that there was no chance of rescue — knowing 
right well that they would stick the Squire like a pig, though 
they might spare the Knight—I crawled into the thicket while 
the robbers were all thronging round our lord ; but ere I had got 
off a spear’s length, the gray priest, who was hurrying back to 
join his comrades, caught me fast by the throat — but I put my 
dagger into him, up to the dudgeon hilt, under his corslet rein. 
And here I am, no recreant nor coward ! hey, Ermold ?” 

“ No, no ; forgive me, Matthieu, the rash word. But I was halt 
distraught when thou didst say our lord was prisoner to those 
fiends incarnate! But how didst thou come hither— hast 
walked six leagues since daybreak in thy harness? And what 
wilt thou do now to get our good lord free ?” 

“* Only five leagues, Ermold— only five leagues, or a little over; 
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and that were no great thing, but that my harness is, as thou say- 
est, not the best gear for walking — and that, being wounded, I 
cannot move so lustily as common; but for the rest, | came 
hither, Master Ermold, first to meet thee, whom I knew to be on 
the route by this time with tidings from Sir Raimond of Fontan- 
ges — not that thine arm is strong enough to do much in a melee, 
but that thy heart is true, and thy wit somewhat quick and preg- 
nant. And now let ustake counsel. And, first, what news bringest 
thou from the Beau Sire Raimond ?”’ 

“That he will meet our lord the tenth day hence, with sixty 
lances, before the walls a 

“Too late ! — the tenth day hence — too late for any purpose,” 
answered the old man; “then must we on to Brussels ; though 
I trow the churl burghers will scarce unbuckle their fat bags to 
pay Sir Hugues’ ransom, much less take bow and spear to save 
him.” 

“No, no; that is no scheme at all. Besides, it is keen steel, 
and not red gold, that must be ransom for the Coucy. We must 
fall in and rescue him: by the strong hand.” 

“If the strong heart could make the strong hand, Ermold,” said 





the old warrior, smiling with a half-melancholy glance of admi- 
ration at the kindling eye and noble features of the gallant boy, 
“then wert thou champion such as rarely has couched lance in 
Flanders. But Heaven preserve thy wits ; there be thirty spears 
at least of these marauders ; and we be an old wounded man and 
a weak boy! Twill not do, Ermold, though dearly would I buy 
it, if it would.” 

“Ay! but it will, though—ay! but it will, though—for not 
three miles hence, marching hitherward—I passed them an hour 
since—for they rode slowly not to break down their Destriers— 
are thirteen lances of Franche Compté, stout Free Companions, 
every one of them, under the leading of Geoffroi Téte-Noire! I 
have two thousand gold crowns in my wallet, and we will buy 
them to the deed, and win our master from his chains, and save 
the beautiful Marguerite—God send we may !—for she was very 
kind to me when | Jay ill and sorely hurt in Bruges—and gain 
ourselves high honor !” 

“Brave boy !—brave boy !—’twill do! Turn thy nag straight 
—ride like the wind to meet them, and bring them hither with 
all good speed to the fountain ; there will | tarry and bind my 
wounds up something, for they shoot now, though I felt them 
not a while since.” 

No more words were needed ; the page wheeled his fleet Arab 
round, and touching him with the spur, darted away like an arrow 
from the bow, and crossed the hill-top, and was out of sight in a 
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moment. .The aged Esquire in the mean time dragged himself 
back to the well, and, his immediate apprehensions quelled, set 
about unriveting his armor and binding up his wounds in earnest. 
As he did so, however, he muttered to himself—‘ It is for the 
last time !—the last—most surely !—but I must needs have all the 
strength I may for the stern struggle—stern it will be, I warrant 
me !—and then will I die under shield freely—and willingly— 
Thou knowest !” he added, turning his eyes reverentially upward, 
“so I may see him free !” 

Scarcely had he finished his brief soliloquy, before the heavy 
clang of armor was heard coming up the hill at the trot; and 
shortly afterward the spear-heads and bright pennons of the men- 
at-arms were seen glittering above the bushes ; and then the party 
wheeled into full view—fourteen stout cavaliers, all well armed 
in bright suits of Flanders iron, with two or three led horses, and 
a mule or two loaded with pieces of spare armor, lances, and 
provender, and several skins of wine. The leader, a very power- 
ful man, whose jet black hair, beard and moustaches, curling in 
fierce juxuriance, justified fully his soubriquet of Téte-Noire, was 
busied in deep converse with Ermold the page, although by the 
heavy frown that lowered on his brow, and the half despondent 
look of the boy, it appeared that he was not yet wrought to 
conviction. 

As they reached the little hollow by the fountain, their trumpet 
sounded a halt ; and while the leader dismounted, and strode up 
to question Montmesnil, the men picketed their horses, and 
prepared for the morning meal. 

At first the chief of the Free Companions appeared seluctent to 
engage in the adventure, alleging the superior numbers of the 
marauders, the difficulty of finding them, and the prejudices of 
his men, who might not be willing to attack men of a class from 
which—though considering themselves soldiers of honor—they 
were not, after all, very far removed. 

Here, however, it seems he counted without his host, for one 
of the others, a sort of lieutenant or second in command, called 
out loudly when he heard the words of his leader, denying, with 
a fearful imprecation, that they had aught to do or anything in 
common with such low thieves as Talebardin. ‘“ Besides,” he 
added, “ it were foul sin and shame to suffer such a knight as 
Hugues de Coucy to linger in such durance without blow 
stricken in the cause. Why, before God! we should be held the 
shame and scorn of all France! No! no! Geoffroi, let the page 
shell out the two thousand crowns here, and let the Squire pledge 
us his master’s honor, provided we redeem him man and armor, 
and set the damsels free—five thousand more to be paid down in 
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Brussels at good St. Martin’s-tide—and we will breakfast here, 
and ride right on and win him with war weapons !” 

The bargain was soon concluded, and after a hearty meal the 
trumpets again blew to horse ; and Matthieu being provided with 
a fresh casque and other arms, and mounted on one of the led 
chargers, they rode off at a round pace for the vale of the head- 
less cross. 

Two hours hard riding brought them to the spot, which was 
still marked distinctly with the dread tokens of the fray. Several 
dead horses lay upon the spot, among others the roan Andalusian 
of the Knight, despoiled of his rare armor and magnificent hou- 
sings, and the bodies of Clement and Raoul, where they had 
fallen; and all the road was poached up by the hoofs of the heavy 
chargers, and the gore stood in many a hoof-track curdled and 
horrible. But fearful as such a spectacle would be deemed now- 
a-days, it was of occurrence too frequent, at that time, to create 
any wonder or disgust in the bosoms even of the young and deli- 
cate of either sex, much less in these stern soldiers. They 
halted, however, on the spot; and examined the ground very 
closely. And here they would probably have been entirely at 
fault had they been soldiers of a more regular order; for there 
was no distinct track from the place leading away in any one di- 
rection, but, as it seemed, the whole party had dispersed to every 
quarter of the compass, leaving no clue whereby they might be 
followed to their haunts. It was not long, however, before the 
sagacity of the Free Companions detected the probable direction ; 
and the troop again got into motion, though their movements 
were now slower and far more guarded than they had been here- 
tofore. After crossing the forest for about an hour, they reached 
a wide glade or woodtrack, through which it was evident that the 
marauders had passed, for the greensward was cut up by prints 
of hoofs, which one of the free lances confidently asserted to be 
the same as those he had examined in the vale of the cross. A 
closer investigation proved that they must have passed very re- 
cently, for a fresh blood-drop was discovered on the grass, still 
wet, which must have fallen from some wounded rider or spur- 
galled horse’s flank. 

Here, then, a second halt was held, and three or four of the 
most sagacious men were sent off in different directions, to recon- 
noitre the position of theenemy. It was not many minutes before 
the first returned, bearing the tidings that they were close at hand, 
halted, as it seemed, for the evening, in a small green savanna, half 
circled by a swampy streamlet. The others soon came in confirming 
their comrade’s tidings, and bringing the farther intelligence that 
they were eight-and-twenty men, well, although variously armed— 
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that their horses were picketed close by, while the troopers were 
feasting around a fire which they had kindled—the knight heavily 
ironed, and the females lying a short way aloof under a clump of 
trees, while some of the leaders of the party appeared to be throw- 
ing dice for the possession of their fairer captives. 

Few minutes were required to form the plan of action. It was 
necessary to ford the brook a little way above the meadow where 
the routiers lay, so as to gain firm ground and space for a charge 3 
and before doing this Geoffroi Téte-Noire examined the girths 
and stirrup leathers of every charger in his troop, inspected all 
the arms in silence, and then, lowering his vizor, mounted his 
strong charger. And here the indomitable valor of old Matthieu 
shone out resplendent. He was so worn with his wounds and 
weariness, that for the last ten miles he had hardly been able to 
keep his saddle ; but now he roused and kindled to the fray as an 
old war-horse to the blast of trumpets. All prayers of Ermold, 
all exhortations of the condottieri, that he would remain at rest 
till the fray was over, were unheeded—scorned ;—before even 
Geoffroi Lu Téte-Noire he rode in the van. 

They forded the stream with suecess—they wheeled around the 
hill-side and made ready for the onset—but in the mean time the 
clash and clang of their approach had warned the routiers of 
their coming, and they sprang hastily to theirarms. Most of them 
were, indeed, mounted—but all were in confusion, and many 
scarcely firm in their saddles, when the Free Companions poured 
like a torrent down the hill—* Téte-Noire!—Teéte-Noire for 
Tankerville !—De Coucy to the rescue and charge home !” 

The shock was terrible—the fight was fought out furiously. 
The superior numbers, and the despair of the routiers, would have 
perhaps counterbalanced the better horses and more complete 
equipment of the men-at-arms, but the disarray in which they 
were taken was fearfully against them; the giant strength of 
Téte-Noire, the high and fiery valor of old Montmesnil, and the 
mad impetuosity of the page Ermold, who fought in his laced 
jerkin foremost among the lances, swept the marauders down like 
chaff before the whirlwind. 

Ere yet the strife was ended, while the robbers, driven back to 
the streamlet’s brink, were striving desperately to escape, and 
the free lances as desperately bearing them to the earth, Matthieu 
had hewed his way through the mélee, and reached his liege lord, 
who had started up from the ground, but was prevented by his 
bonds from joining in the fray. A stream of gore was pouring 
from the old man’s vizor, and from a dozen rents in his plate ar- 
mor, and he so staggered as he leaped to the ground, that he had 
well nigh fallen; yet he rushed up to Hugues De Coucy, and with 
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his dagger wrenched out the rivets from his manaclesand fetters, 
and tore them from the limbs of his loved lord. Then he sank 
down upon his knees and clasped the knight’s legs with his aged 
arms, and wet his feet with honest loyal tears. 

“Thou art free—thou art free”—he cried—“ my master! thou 
art free, and I die rejoicing !—yet say, before I die, thou pardon- 
est my leaving thee when captive—for to this end I left thee, 
to this end only. Say, master, that I died thy true and loyal 
squire |” 

“No! by St. Paul of Tankerville”’—the knight exclaimed— 
“No, by St. Paul of Tankerville !—but a true knight and loyal!” 
—and with the word he stooped and took the old man’s sword 
out of his hand, and striking him slightly on the shoulder, he con- 
tinned—“ for with thine own sword—nor ever was a better!—I 
dub thee knight—before the ladies, before God and good St. 
George! Rise up, good knight and gallant—Sir Matthieu de 
Montmesnil !”—and he raised him to his feet as he spoke, and open- 
ed his vizor, and kissed his ashy brow. Buta mighty gleam of ex- 
ultation flashed over the features of the dying man, and he gasped 
out with a faint voice, but joyous accents, “A knight! a knight— 
and by the honored hand of the Coucy! ‘Too much—oh, too, too 
much !” 

Then the count, seeing that his spirit was on the point of taking 
flight, laid him on the ground softly, and took his hand and knelt 
in tears beside him. 

“When I am gone”—the old man feebly gasped—* make— 
Ermold—thine Esquire !—for though young—he is true—and— 
and valiant! Bury my sword beside me—farewell—De Coucy— 
and forget not old—old Matthieu !” 


THE FIRST LESSON : 


OR, THE BOY AND THE PHILOSOPHER. 


“ How old art thou?” the sage began. 
The child, aroused from play, 
Tossing his fresh-plucked flowers aside, 
Sprang to his feet and gayly cried : 
“T am nine years old to-day— 
What long, long years! How I do wish 
The years would pass away !” 
Ir2 
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A blush of conscious earnestness 
Athwart his bright cheek ran; 
“ Thou ‘It find,” the sage went on to say, 
“ When manhood comes, a shorter day ; 
When age, that life ’s a span — 
What canst thou wish for now, my boy ?” 
— “I wish to be a man.” 


“ What wouldst thou do, wert thou a man ?” 
—“T would a traveller be, 

And every curious thing I’d know, 

And over every land I'd go, 
And over every sea; 

And I would visit mighty kings, 
And they might visit me.” 


“But kings spurn common men.” The boy 
Looked up with flashing eye: 
“T thought that kings were good great men; 
But I would be a monarch then, 
And have a palace high ; 
For none I saw in all the world, 
Should be more great than I.” 


“ But greatness is not happiness ; 
My son, an emblem see: 

How lovely grow these humble flowers! 

How peacefully they pass their hours! 
While yonder lofty tree, 

That braved the lightning in its pride, 
Was scathed most fearfully.” 


The boy upon the blasted oak 
Gazed long in earnest thought: 
“TJ 'll pluck these flowers,” at length he cried, 
“ And they will die as that has died; 
And sooner, will they not ? 
And ne’er a trace that they had lived 
Would stand to mark the spot.” 


“Tis true, ’tis true,’’ the old man cried, 
In accents low and mild, 
“ The hand of man, or Heaven’s decree, 
Alone can bow the stately tree; 
The finger of a child, 
Or step of senseless brute may press, 
— The flower is crushed or soiled! 
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“ And humble hopes, and lowly joys, 
What but a dream are these ? 

A fable, framed by artful pride, 

To keep the many satisfied ; 
While the choice few, with ease, 

Grasp the high trusts impartial Heaven 
As free to all decrees. 


“Press on! my noble boy, press on! 
— As rivulets form the flood, 
The thoughts that swell thy simple heart, 
May guide thee to the loftiest part; 
But se/f must be withstood ; 
And keep thy boyhood’s faith unchanged, 
— The Great are aye the Good !” 


Boston, 1841. 


THE HOME - LEAGUE. 


It is remarkable of all men who urge systems founded in false- 
hood — indeed, of impostors of every sort, whether in public or 
private matters—that their appeals are addressed, not to the 
naked reason of man, but to his personal or national prejudices. 
As if smitten with an instinctive dread of open dealing, they seek 
to enlist on their side all those partial and corrupting influences, by 
which human judgment is too commonly deflected. Like skilful 
orators, their deficiency of argument is concealed in a cloud of 
passion and feeling, which they excite, in the hope that fine sen- 
timent may accomplish what feeble logic fails to effect. 

The early and late movements of the friends of the tariff policy, 
are a pointed illustration of this fact. When they began, they 
urged their scheme upon the American people, not on the ground 
that it was just in itself, but because it was a part of an “ Ameri- 
can System.” It was to advance American interests, to encourage 
American industry, to protect American productions, to extend 
American commerce! ‘This was the reason, and not because it 
would carry forward the great cause of universal truth and jus- 
tice, that it was recommended to American adoption. The argu- 
ment wasa sort of national argumentum ad hominem ; it addressed 
itself to a narrow patriotism, or a still narrower feeling of individ- 
ual selfishness. Iu the same manner, at their recent convention in 
the city of New York, the same scheme is put forward, under the 
name of a Home-League. The beautiful and sacred associations 
that cluster about that noble old Saxon word Home, are to be turned 
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to the uses of a sect, are to be prostituted into the service of a 
self-seeking faction, are to be made the symbols of a movement 
against the great cause of national progress. It isnot to be con- 
tended that Free-Trade is inconsistent with the principles of 
impartial and liberal government, that it violates the acknowledged 
and fundamental truths of politico-economical science, or that it 
is adverse to the best interests of the whole human race; for 
that would be a silly as well as dangerous attempt. . But the posi- 
tion from which the assault is to be made, is that it is unfriendly 
to home industry, to home advancement, to home ties. All the 
fine feelings that centre about the domestic hearth, all the preju- 
dices of classes, all the biases that attach men to the country of 
their birth or residence, are to be mustered to the attack ; and 
the contest will be — as it has always been, by the way —a strug- 
gle between truth on one hand, and special interest on the other. 
Need we say that there is no doubt as to which side the victory 
will belong ? 

This revived movement is altogether so singular, that we pro- 
pose to devote a few pages to the consideration of it. Its pur- 
poses, no less than the agencies to be used for their promotion, 
are worthy of a passing remark. 

About the middle of October last, our readers may perhaps re- 
member, a convention assembled in the city of New York, com- 
posed of delegates from twelve or more States, with a design, it 
seems to us, of superseding all State and Federal legislation ; but 
as they state in one of their resolutions, “to digest and recommend 
a national polity; for the promotion of the general interests of 
agriculture, manufactures, commerce, and finance; exercising a 
continuous influence for the benefit of the Union, independent of 
local prejudices, aloof from trammels, and free from vacillating and 
temporizing expedients.” This convention adopted for its distinc- 
tive title the Home-League, and proposed to carry its plans by the 
organization of affiliated societies throughout the States, whose 
duty it should be to further, by every means in their power, the 
adoption of certain leading principles. Those principles are— 
we quote again from the resolutions — “ that no independent na- 
tion should tolerate any other thana reciprocal commerce ; since 
to receive the surplus products of nations that refuse ours in ex- 
change is only another name for vassalage ;” and “that the estab- 
lishment and preservation of a sound currency can only be pro- 
moted by a steady security to domestic industry ; and any system 
of currency not secured from violent changes is liable to paralyze 
industry, prostrate trade and confidence, and subject the country 
to revulsions imminently dangerous to our welfare.” 
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It will be seen, there are here two questions, which are inti- 
mately related, but which may be considered separately. The 
first involves an inquiry as to how far nations are bound to cul- 
tivate a free intercourse with each other ; and the second refers 
to the influence of the tariff upon currency. We have a word to 
say in regard to both points, but shall confine our remarks in 
this paper to the first only. 

That there may exist no doubt, let us state the issue in few 
words. It is presented by the tariffites, in the form of an alterna- 
tive — that is — as Reciprocity or Protection. If we understand 
this, it means, that all the nations of the globe must establish 
free-trade, or that each nation must “ protect” itself; in other 
words, that so long as the trade between two countries is not 
perfectly reciprocal, it is disadvantageous to one or the other, 
and should be arrested by the party which suffers. We, on the 
contrary, deny these positions. We assert that a nation is bound 
to adopt a free system, whether other nations do or not; that 
whatever may be considered good policy for Europe, the only 
true policy for the United States is unlimited intercourse. Our 
motto 4s, Free-Trade, and Free-Trade only, without qualification 
and without stint. 

In one respect, then, we all agree ; Free-Trade, if universally 
recognised, would be beneficial. We differ chiefly in regard to 
its effect if recognised only by one nation. We shall not stop 
to observe, what an immense advancement in opinion is here im- 
pliedly admitted. The time was when Free-Trade was regarded 
as the wild and impracticable scheme of a few visionary specu- 
lators; it is now the alternative proposed by the liege and sworn 
men of restriction. Let us say, however, that the fact, if they 
be sincere (and of their sincerity they themselves must judge), 
encourages us to hope that, in the process of discussion and of 
time, they will be compelled to surrender the prejudices still re- 
maining, as they have surrendered many with which these are 
connected. 

The substance of the Home-League doctrine is, we repeat, that 
the prohibitory legislation of other countries must be counter- 
vailed by a home legislation of the same sort. Duty is to be met 
by duty ; restriction by restriction; the paper-shot fired against 
our commerce must be returned in kind against theirs. In short, 
law must be pitted against law, until the one party or the other 
has been forced to yield. Because Great Britain refuses to re- 
ceive our cotton and tobacco, we must retaliate upon her, by re- 
fusing to receive her hardware and woollens. This is the prin- 


ciple. 
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Now we deny that this would be good policy. We assert, on 
the contrary, and shall attempt to prove, that a regard to our 
own highest and permanent interests would Jead us to adopt a 
more liberal practice. Our argument is short and.simple. The 
scheme recommended by the Home-Leaguers is preposterous. 
* Because Great Britain, or any other foreign nation, inflicts a 
grievous wrong upon her own industry, as well as that of her 
neighbors, we must follow her example, and, by way of amend- 
ment, inflict a similar and equal wrong upon ourselves and upon 
her! Because she has cut off her right hand, we must cut off 
our left! Because she has tied strong cords about her feet, we 
must fasten ours with gyves of iron! How wise—how kind— 
how manly! Let us see: Great Britain interdicts the reception 
of our cotton and tobacco. By this, it is undeniable, she has done 
an injury to us. She has deprived us of an important and lucra- 
tive trade. But she has done no less an injury to herself. By 
forbidding the admission of our products, the consumers of them 
will be compelled either to relinquish the use of them altogether, 
or to pay a higher price for them than they would otherwise have 
done. Their command over the necessaries and luxurie@ of life 
will have been diminished ; and since this command is the only 
criterion of wealth, it follows that the wealth of the nation has 
been decreased. ‘The additional price paid by the consumers is 
so much abstracted from the products of their own industry ; 
besides, as the price of an article increases, the consumption of 
it decreases, and the demand for these domestic products by 
which it was paid for is lessened. Here is another inroad made 
upon domestic industry. Again: the rise of price in any article 
of consumption raises the cost of production of all other articles ; 
so that their effectiveness (that is, their cheapness) in foreign 
markets is affected in a degree corresponding with their increased 
cost. And this is the third evil inflicted by the prohibition. 
Great Britain, then, by her foolish regulations, has injured her- 
self, and has injured us. How do the Home-Leaguers propose to 
remedy the difficulty? Why, by persuading the United States 
into the adoption of precisely the same disastrous course. Let 
us illustrate the matter by another example, which we find ready 
made to our hand: “ The commerce between this country and 
Buenos Ayres consists, for the most part, in an exchange of agri- 
cultural products ; we send toher flour, she gives us, in exchange 
for it, hides. Now, why sKould the United States, who have 
such an abundance of grazing lands, send all the way to Buenos 
Ayres, a distance of several thousand miles, to procure what they 
can raise at home’? And why should the people of Buenos 
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Ayres, who have very fine wheat land, send all the way to North 
America to procure what they can raise at home’? The answer 
is plain: because each, by appropriating its lands to raising the 
particular species of agriculural productions to which they are 
best adapted, and then bartering the one for the other, can pro- 
cure a greater quantity of the article desired than if it were raised 
at home. In other words, the American farmer, by raising wheat, 
can purchase with it, by sending it abroad, more hides than he 
could obtain if he were to raise cattle on his farm; and the Bue- 
nos-Ayrean gaucho, by grazing cattle, can purchase more flour, 
by sending his hides abroad, than he could raise, with the same 
capital and labor, if he were to till his lands. Let us now sup- 
pose that, at Buenos Ayres, there is no duty on American flour, 
as, in the United States, there is no duty on Buenos-Ayrean hides. 
Let us also suppose that a Pennsylvania farmer, on one hundred 
acres of land, can raise two thousand bushels of wheat, which 
can be manufactured into four hundred barrels of flour, and that 
this flour can be bartered at Buenos Ayres for hides, so as to 
bring back, after paying freight, insurance, commissions, and all 
other charges, four hundred hides; that is, one hide for every 
barrel of flour. We will also suppose that the Pennsylvania 
farmer, by grazing, instead of tillage, can only get, off his hundred 
acres of land, two hundred hides; that is, half the quantity. The 
proposition we are to combat asserts that, if the Buenos-Ayrean 
government should lay a duty on flour, it would be good policy 
in our government to lay a corresponding duty on hides; that 
we should be benefited by such countervailing duty. Buenos 
Ayres imposes a duty of fifty per cent. on American flour. The 
effect of this would be to diminish its consumption; for, at a 
higher price, it is not possible that the same quantity of any com- 
modity can be consumed. The Pennsylvania farmer finds a di- 
minished demand for flour at Buenos Ayres, and he will not, 
consequently, raise so much wheat. He experiences a positive 
loss for this diminution of his trade, arising from the act of the 
foreign government, as the Buenos-Ayrean people also experi- 
ence a corresponding loss, from a diminution in the demand for 
hides. Each nation, from necessity, will be obliged to turn a 
portion of its capital and industry to a less productive branch of 
agriculture. But the Pennsylvania farmer can still find a market 
at Buenos Ayres for the produce of seventy-five acres of his land; 
that is, for three hundred barrels of flour, and can receive, in ex- 
change for it, three hundred hides. It is, therefore, better for him 
to go on with his trade; because, notwithstanding this high duty, 
he can get more hides from Buenos Ayres, for the produce of his 
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seventy-five acres, than he could get from turning his land to 
grazing. Buenos Ayres, we will suppose, goes still further. She 
increases the duty on American flour, and by that means dimin- 
ishes the consumptien of it to twp hundred barrels. Still the 
Pennsylvania farmer can find a market for the product of half 
his land; and so long as the market is left open to him for any 
portion of it, it is not for his interest that he should restrict it, 
further than the Buenos-Ayrean government itself has done. A 
half a loaf is better than no bread. If a man refuses to buy two 
hats, that is no reason why a hatter should refuse to sell him 
one; or, if he refuses to buy of a butcher a quantity of mutton, 
that is no reason why the butcher should refuse to sell him a leg. 
That a countervailing duty would only make matters worse, can 
easily be shown by following up the illustration. The United 
States government, by way of retaliation, lay a duty upon Bue- 
nos-Ayrean hides. ‘This diminishes the sale of hides in Buenos 
Ayres; and as those who cannot eell are deprived to an equal 
extent of the power of buying, the demand for American flour 
is to that amount diminished ; and thus the Pennsylvania farmer 
would find that the act of his own government, instead of bene- 
fiting him, had aggravated the original evil, and that the effect 
of such a measure would be precisely like that of a man who, by 
way of retaliation upon another for a supposed wrong, should 
fall to work and pull the hair out of his own head, as some chil- 
dren do.””* 

Nothing could be clearer than the principle set forth in this 
homely example ; yet we venture to say that it will fall dead up- 
on the intellects of the wiseacres who form the Home-League. 
It is not enough for them that the reasoning is sound ; that the 
illustrations are pertinent ; that the language is simple. Their 
piddling conceptions of their own interests do not allow them 
to receive the truth, and there is an end of it. America, they 
say, has already adopted the system, and is now obliged to main- 
tain it; great interests have grown up under its favor, and these 
cannot be sacrificed: the sacredness of vested rights calls upon 
the government to pursue its career of protection. Let us con- 
sider, then, since that is the question, the extent of these inter- 
ests, and to what degree they would be injured, and the commu- 
nity benefited, by the introduction of a more general freedom. 

Let us imagine that all the imposts intended to operate as a 
protection are gradually withdrawn. The ports of the nation 
would then be thrown open to the world. Every person on the 


* Raguet on Free Trade, page 65; a work full of information and admirable 
argument. 
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face of the earth, who should conceive that he might conduct 
with us a profitable intercourse, would forthwith send hither his 
products and his ‘wares. An increase in the quantity of our im- 
ports, and a decrease in their price, would be the inevitable re- 
sult. The home-producers would experience the influx of a 
powerful competition, and be compelled, in consequence of it, 
either to submit to diminished profits, or to relinquish their busi- 
ness altogether. In the former case, the loss might still be con- 
sistent with a profitable business, or, at most, be attended by an 
inconsiderable transfer of capital; but in the latter, it would lead 
to a more or less extensive ruin. Yet, in neither case would the 
loss be permanent, or the ruin complete. The circumstances 
attending the change would ease its introduction, and prepare the 
classes the most to be affected by it, for the worst result. Its 
effects might be likened to those which accompany the introduc- 
tion of a new instrument of labor, or an improvement of ma- 
chinery: the men engaged in laboring with the old instruments, 
or according to the old methods, are thrown out of employment ; 
and this is an evil, but it is not a universal nor permanent evil. 
It is not universal, since a portion of those formerly employed 
still find employment in the same branch of business. It is not 
permanent, for the change is effected gradually, and those who 
suffer soon find a relief and remedy in other pursuits ; while the 
increased productiveness given to labor by the new machinery in- 
creases the demand for other labor, and enriches the whole body 
of consumers, by multiplying the means and facilities of enjoy- 
ment. In the same way, when, by removing restrictions on 
trade, the superior and cheaper productions of foreigners (la- 
bor-saving machines in effect) are introduced, a class of home- 
producers are superseded. But their loss is not total —their in- 
terests are not completely annihilated. There are circumstances 
to be considered, which greatly soften and ameliorate the effects of 
the change: 1. As it is gradual, those who expect to experience the 
consequences, dispose their affairs so as to adapt their condition 
to the event; 2. Of the capital invested in the business, most of 
it is in such a form — consisting of raw materials, bills receiva- 
ble, and cash —that it would not be sunk; 3. That portion com- 
posed of buildings, machinery, and immoveable property, would 
still be applicable to other purposes ; and, 4. The impulse given 
to trade by the starting of additional markets abroad, would open 
new channels for the investment of capital, and enlarge the de- 
mand for labor. Still, we admit that vested interests must suffer ; 
but we do not admit that this investment of interest imposes an 
obligation on government to maintain it undisturbed. Were we 
Vou. 1X., No. XLII.—Kx 
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to concede this, we should feel bound, in consistency, to con- 
cede the duty of the government to resist the introduction of all 
improvements in mechanics and arts, since none are ever made 
without displacing some portion of the capital and labour formerly 
employed. We should fee] bound to call upon it to do away 
with the steamboats, which have ruined so many smaller and less 
expeditious craft ; to stop the locomotive, which brought irrepar- 
able evil upon the holders of turnpike stock, upon the proprie- 
tors, drivers, and dependants of stages, and upon the owners of 
horses and wagons, and upon hotel-keepers. 

Since, however, there would be suffering, we shall state, in as 
condensed a form as we can, how far Free-Trade would compen- 
sate society for the loss. To argue each point at length would 
swell our Article to the magnitude of a volume. 

1. The first effect of the adoption of Free-Trade would be to 
restore the lost integrity of government, and give a legitimate di- 
rection to its action. One of the worst evils of the times, is the 
proneness to accumulate power in the hands of government. Its 
true function is, to protect men equally in the enjoyment of the 
blessings of life. When it departs from this, to become the 
regulator of trade, it is guilty of a flagrant usurpation. It under- 
takes a task for which it is in no wise qualified; it breaks 
through the order of nature; and, by assisting some and retard- 
ing others, commits practical injustice. Even if we grant it the 
right to intermeddle, such a course is always inexpedient. 
Nothing is more desirable in the administration of power than 
simplicity and directness. Laws intended for the general gui- 
dance should be plain to the commonest minds. But let govern- 
ment assume the duties of individuals, and its action is embar- 
rassed and complicated, its character is perverted, it inevitably 
falls intoerror. It is sure to do wrong. Society, upon which it 
acts, is so intricate a machine, interests are so diverse, so liable 
to be moved by the most secret and inscrutable causes, so many 
vast and distant issues depend upon the slightest changes, that it 
becomes an act of incredible boldness in the legislator to pre- 
sume to manage its affairs. Let him guard against public dis- 
order and private wrong-doing, and he has discharged his only 
and highest trusts. It isa good principle, which can not be too 
often urged, that each man is the best judge of the time and place 
of employing his faculties. No sagacity is sharper than that of 
self-interest, no energy more constant, no wisdom more subtle 
and unerring. This power of choice, too, is one of the highest 
rights of the soul, and when government takes it away, it exer- 
cises a despotic sway—it tramples upon one of the chief distinc- 
tions of human nature. 
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2. Free-Trade would restore to men the enjoyment of the world, 
of which they were made by the Creator the overseers and pos- 
sessors. By the restrictive system, they are confined to the nar- 
row territory upon which they happened to have been born or 
live. They are deprived by it of the free use of that variety of 
products, which it was intended that a diversity of climate and 
soil should present. Every country on the face of the earth is 
adapted to bring forth something which other nations can not 
produce with the same facility or in equal perfection. Some, by 
natural fitness, by geographical position, or abundant fertility, 
others by acquired skill and habit, must ever excel their neigh- 
bors in agriculture or in art. Yet the peculiar products of each 
are adapted to gratify the desires, and are desired by all the rest. 
It is not by the inhabitants of the frigid zone only that the skins of 
the seal are wanted ; the pomegranate and the orange are not de- 
licious in southern mouths alone; bread-stuffs have a value be- 
yond the temperate regions ; and comfortable clothing and habita- 
tions are deemed articles of prime necessity, wherever the senti- 
ments of civilization have made an inroad upon the practices of 
barbarism. The wealth of every part of the earth is coveted by 
those who everywhere dwell upon its surface. Commerce is the 
medium by which the desire and its object are brought into con- 
tact. Nations separated by broad seas are thus placed in mutual 
relationship. An exchange of commodities is effected, which is 
beneficial to both; for each is put in possession of what it most 
craves. The exchange is an exchange of equivalents, both re- 
linquishing what is esteemed of little value, to gain that which is 
more highly prized. When the peltries of the savage are given 
for the beads of the trader, the one as well as the other acquires 
an article of more importance in his sight than those with which 
he parts. Both are satisfied, because both are accommodated ; 
both rejoice, because both have reaped an advantage. 

How manifestly absurd, therefore, the impediments thrown in 
the way of these reciprocal dealings! ‘They multiply and en- 
large the facilities of procuring desirable and useful objects — 
objects, without which, life loses much of its comfort and half its 
charms. When these impediments are natural—things interposed 
by Providence in its ordering of the world—they are looked upon 
as curses. What two nations, disposed to a mutual traffic, ever 
thought it a matter of rejoicing that a long and dangerous sea in- 
tervened between them, to obstruct their commerce and embar- 
rass their intercourse? No people were ever so unwise as to fill 
up their harbors with dirt, to close the mouths of their navigable 
streams with bridges of iron, or to point batteries of cannon 
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against the approach of friendly ships. When the frosts of the 
North seal up, for half the year, the main branch as well as the 
tributaries of the St. Lawrence, do the inhabitants of their bor- 
ders esteem it an especial favor? Indeed, all over the globe, are 
not the obstructions raised by nature or circumstances against a 
perfectly free trade deplored as calamitiés ; are not vast sums of 
money and years of toil expended in getting rid of them ; and are 
not artificial facilities constructed with painful perseverance and 
anxiety? Yet, there is no difference in effect between the 
barriers erected by nature and those instituted by government ; 
between a reef of rocks and a tariff of imports; between forti- 
fications to repel ships, or “protection” to repel their con- 
tents. They are the same in their operation, and equally perni- 
cious. Adopt Free-Trade, and you at the same time destroy the 
evils they produce, and the miserable prejudices from which they 
spring. 

3. Free-Trade would relieve the community from a stupendous 
amount of indirect taxation and commercial distress. Protective 
duties impose a burden upon society, of which it would be diffi- 
cult.to estimate the magnitude. If they are prohibitory, at the same 
time that they are unproductive of revenue, they inflict an indirect 
tax equal to the whole difference of price between the home- 
made article and the foreign articles which they include ; if they 
are merely protective, the tax is equal to the whole amount of 
duties levied, at the same time that the price of domestic articles 
coming into the competition is proportionally raised. How much 
more does each man pay for the foreign articles consumed by 
himself and his family, than if no duties were imposed upon 
them’? How much more does he pay, for domestic articles con- 
sumed in the same manner, on the raw materials of which du- 
ties have been levied? How much more does he pay for domes- 
tic articles, increased in price in consequence of the absence 
of foreign competition? How much does he suffer in conse- 
quence of the derangements and fluctuations of trade which 
restrictive laws occasion? It must not be imagined that the in- 
fluences of the tariff stop with the effects produced upon the first 
class of consumers. It first taxes and impoverishes them, and 
then spreads its disastrous disturbances through all the ramifica- 
tions of commerce. Like a stone thrown into the water, the agi- 
tation extends in concentric circles until it has reached the ut- 
most limit of the pool. Laborers are the first who are distressed 
by a rise of prices, which they the least of all classes are able 
to endure ; then tradesmen begin to suffer from diminished sales ; 
larger dealers come next, and are obliged to curtail their business 
and to fall into the ranks of mere chapmen; in short, all trades 
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and professions receive a shock, from which they only escape 
after a long period of pecuniary, mental, and often physical suf- 
fering. This is an important consideration, worthy of a more de- 
tailed and minute development. 

We will suppose that a nation, in order to give encouragement 
to its agriculture, prohibits or impedes the introduction of foreign 
grains. We take this example, because it relates to a great con- 
troversy now going on in Great Britain. What would be the ef- 
fect, traced through all its bearings, of a measure of this kind 1 
It is obvious that the immediate consequence would be a diminu- 
tion of the quantity, and a rise in the price of the interdicted 
commodity. This of itself, whatever may be its remote results, 
is a great evil. To lessen the supply of food, or to raise the price 
of it, brings direct and positive suffering upon large and import- 
ant classes. The majority of the population of every modern 
state are in circumstances of poverty, in many cases approach- 
ing absolute want. Grain is with such an indispensable article. 
If you lessen the supply, they must either be reduced to starva- 
tion, or be forced to curtail their other expenses to procure it. 
They must consume less meat and fewer of the luxuries that may 
have been within their reach. Their ordinary outlays for clothing, 
for furniture, for commodious dwelling-places, must all be re- 
trenched. The worn-out garment of the last year must be made to 
last a while longer; families dispense with the more needless en- 
joyments of dress, food, lodging, &e., to which they have been 
accustomed ; and those who formerly kept their own house, are 
forced into boarding-houses, or compelled to unite with others in 
occupying a tenement which they had otherwise used alone. 
‘Thus, on every side, there occurs a diminution of demand for ar- 
ticles of general consumption. The farmer and the grazier find 
that the market for their peculiar products has declined ; manu- 
facturers and tradesmen discover that they have lost a large num- 
ber of customers, and that their sales have ruinously fallen off ; 
they are obliged, if they would maintain any thing like a profitable 
business, to make up for the deficiency, first, by economizing their 
own expenditures, and, second, by increasing the price of what 
they dosell. Ineither event, they aggravate the general scarcity 
and pressure. Nor does the mischief stop here; for those who 
manufacture goods for exportation, or the foreign merchants, as 
they are called, soon begin to experience the disastrous operation 
of the restriction. They cannot, of course, export to the nations 
engaged exclusively in producing grain, since the introduction of 
that is prohibited. Nor can they deal as largely with other 
countries, not so engaged, inasmuch as the retrenchment which 
so many have been compelled to practise, has diminished the de- 
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mand for the respective products of the latter,—for teas, silks, 
cottons, wines, ores, woods, dye-stuffs, &c., &c. As their profits 
are thus decreased, many must give up business, and enter into 
other occupations which bring them in competition with the 
small dealers and the laborers, who are deprived of employment 
at the very moment when the means of subsistence are becoming 
more hard to obtain. Thus, a mass of men are distressed, pinch- 
ed, starved, and wronged for the sake of a few. 

Free-Trade would reverse the process. It would enable consu- 
mers, who comprise the total population of every country, to 
purchase their prime articles at the lowest price they could be 
furnished at in the world. Paying less for these, they would pos- 
sess more to lay out for other things. Producers and tradesmen 
would find that a new demand had been created for their goods. 
A general activity would spread itself through all branches of 
business. For the consumption of foreign commodities gives 
employment to domestic industry as much as the consumption of 
those produced athome. What a nation gets from abroad, must 
be either a pure gratuity or an equivalent for something given. 
If the former, it is an unmixed gain, or if the latter, the equiva- 
lent paid must have been a product of domestic labor. Foreign 
importations can only be paid for in one of four ways: by arti- 
cles produced at home and sent to the country from which they 
come; by bills of exchange drawn upon shipments made to third 
parties; by articles purchased with home products in foreign 
countties, or transmitted to the nation from which the import is 
received ; and by gold and silver or bullion. In either case, there 
must have been an employment of home labor equal in value to 
the amount of goods received ; and the larger the importations 
founded upon such an interchange of equivalents, the better, in 
every commercial respect, for all who are concerned. 

4. Free-Trade would give a security to interests that tariffs are 
instituted to encourage, which the tariffs themselves do not 
always secure. It is a singular fact in the history of restrictive 
laws, that they do not always benefit the peculiar branches of in- 
dustry which they were devised to sustain. The indubitable evi- 
dence of experience—the experience of England and France, as 
well as of most of the nations of the continent—teaches us that 
the most flourishing trades are not those which are under protec- 
tion. They wither, side by side, with trades which left to them- 
selves, shoot up into vigorous maturity. Nor are the causesof this 
factabstruse. We can instantly assign several. (1.) When the du- 
ties upon an article are high, they lead to an extensive and remedi- 
less system of smuggling, which introduces as effectual competi- 
tion as though the trade were left open: (2) the prestige created 
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in favor of a particular kind of business by the patronage of gov- 
ernment attracts to it more capital than its capacities require: (3) 
where the monopoly enjoyed is complete, the very security of those 
who possess it diminishes their enterprise, they neglect the means 
of improvement, the new mechanical contrivances to which stron- 
ger competition leads: (4) but, more potent than all, the exclusion 
of foreign products raises up powerful rivals in those very nations 
with whom an exchange is refused : as when Great Britain, reject- 
ing the grains of the German states, in return for her manufactures, 
compelled them to manufacture for themselves, and even to sup- 
plant herin her most lucrative markets. Thus, we find a series of 
causes constantly at work to defeat the purposes of protection. 
On this account, restrictionists are always clamoring for more 
restriction. They are never satisfied: their business is in un- 
ceasing fluctuation; now this thing, and now that, depresses it ; 
accustomed to stimulus, each administration of it, by natural re- 
action, enlarges the craving for more. Free-Trade would prevent 
this. It would place the business relations of society on what 
may be called a more natural foundation. Leaving all men to 
the free choice of their pursuits, few enterprises would be under- 
taken not warranted by a well-considered probability of success. 
Capital and labor would flow into channels where they were most 
wanted. Whatever the actual condition of society demanded 
would spontaneously grow up, as its resources and capabilities 
were successively developed, and would rest upon a basis more 
stable and secure than any that could be provided by artificial 
and forced systems of growth. Like hardy plants, the unsought 
products of luxuriant nature, they would stand the rude blasts of 
the wind, the shock of the tempest, when the more tender shoots 
of ahot-house nourishment would lie trailed and withering upon 
the ground. For the laws of man are subject to perpetual change, 
and whatever depends upon their protection, partakes of their 
frail and transient character ; while the laws of nature are as eter- 
nal as their Author, and that which is founded upon them is mark- 
ed with permanence and vitality. 

5. Bat none of the consequences of Free-Trade can be compar- 
ed to its effect in ameliorating the hostile feelings of nations. 
By leading to a more frequent and friendly intercourse, by the 
reciprocal interchange, not only of peculiar products, but of arts, 
literature, and science, the incompatibility of sentiment and mu- 
tual repulsion of prejudice and manners, which is so irresistible 
a provocation to national misunderstanding and dispute, would 
gradually be worn away, and those who were before enemies, 
become allies. But a more powerful cement among nations 
would be found in the fact of a perfect identity of material in- 
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terests. It is customary with the champions of tariffs to urge 
their necessity on the ground that they prepare a nation to meet 
ner foes in war. We reply, that without tariffs there would be few 
or no occasions of war. The relations of distant people would 
be made so close and vital, that it would be next to impossible 
to foment a war. Causes of disagreement might perhaps arise, 
but they would be settled on other principles than those of force, 
and by other tribunals than ships and armies. A war between 
nations conducting a perfectly free intercourse of trade would 
be an almost instantaneous destruction of both. So many of the 
population of each would be dependant upon the welfare of the 
other, so many ties of interest and of friendship would have been 
interwoven between them, that the public opinion, the moral sen- 
timent of both, would frown into oblivion every movement to- 
ward an open hostility. What is the secret of that deep, strong 
feeling of attachment to each other, in the midst of al! tieir 
political contentions, which the people of the American Union 
universally profess? Why is it that patriotism, with them 
no longer a narrow prejudice in favor of the place of their 
birth, has become a high, fraternal, and almost holy feeling 1 Why 
is it they are united, not only in name, but in sympathies, in as- 
pirations, and in honor? Because they are no longer adversa- 
ries; because they have broken through the miserable feeling 
which converts a foreigner into an enemy ; because they have 
thrown down the impediments to free intercourse ; because they 
have given room for the action of those kindly and brotherly 
sentiments which the Deity designs should bind together all the 
dwellers upon earth. Ah! it is a great truth—would it were 
more generally received in private as well as public affairs— 
that the freer men are, the more loving and affectionate they are. 

We might add, in the further vindication of the principles of 
Free-Trade, that no nation would suffer less, or gain more, by their 
adoption, than the United States. Her natural position, and the 
circumstances of her existence, while they would enable her, in 
the worst emergency, to supply all her own wants, give her an 
immeasurable superiority over her neighbors. Possessed of a 
territory of vast extent, visited by every variety of climate, fer- 
tile in the extreme, intersected by majestic and overflowing 
streams, protected from external danger, inhabited by a hardy, 
ingenious, enterprising, and indomitable people, she has nothing 
to fear from the most intense and energetic rivalry of the world. 
But we will not urge our great topic on such narrow grounds. 
Our sympathies and our views stretch beyond the small horizon 
of our own petty interests. We would maintain free trade, be- 
cause it involves the happiness and progress of the whole human 
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race. We cannot consent to raise ourselves by the ruin of 
others ; we cannot consent to plunge whole nations in misery, that 
one may thrive ; we will not force the poor, degraded, starving pop- 
ulations of Europe into still lower depths of distress, that our own 
may be elevated ; nor will we, in imitation of the despotisms of 
a ruder age, strive to lay the foundations of our own empire 
upon the broken pillars and crumbled arches of another and un- 
offending people. If this nation must attain prosperity, it can only 
be by methods of honorable industry, and according to the eter- 
nal principles of justice and truth. It has been the shame, the 
disgrace, of statesmen of all times, that they have not been men. 
They have seldom been touched with the feeling of humanity ; 
they have confined their affections and hopes to the inconsidera- 
ble limits of their own land; no enlarged notions of a universal 
policy have yet softened and expanded their hearts. The moral 
movements of the human race are nothing to them; the spread 
of knowledge, the advancement of civilization, the progress of 
the masses, are the dreams of visionaries; the triumph of virtue 
and happiness over all hinderances, a vain and impotent desire. 
Nations are to them conflicting powers, set to jostle and tear 
each other in a rough contest for supremacy. How much more 
noble, humane, and manly, the beautiful sentiment of one of the 
purest and ablest men of the day,* who, speaking of a foreign 
nation, says: “ That nation is not an abstraction to me; it is no 
longer a vague mass; it spreads out before me into individuals, 
in a thousand interesting forms and relations; it consists of hus- 
bands and wives, parents and children, who Jove one another as 
I love my own home; it consists of affectionate women and 
sweet children ; it consists of Christians, united with me to the 
common Savior, and in whose spirit I reverence the likeness of 
his divine virtue; it consists of a vast multitude of laborers at 
the plough and in the workshop, whose toils I sympathize with, 
whose burden I should rejoice to lighten, and for whose eleva- 
tion I have pleaded ; it consists of men of science, taste, genius, 
whose writings have beguiled my solitary hours, and given life 
to my intellect and best affections. I love this nation: its men 
and women are my brothers and sisters. I could not, without 
unutterable pain, thrust a sword into their hearts.” We know 
that language like this, as it once was with the divine teachings 
of Christianity, will be “to the Jews a stumbling-block, and to 
the Greeks foolishness ;” but we pray that Providence may hast- 
en the time when it will be appreciated and applauded by every 
thinking creature. 





* Dr. Channing. 
Kx 2 
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LANDSCAPE GARDENING AND RURAL ARCHI- 
TECTURE.* 


Tue publication of this work may be regarded as constituting 
an era in the literature of this country. It is the first work of 
the kind, of any considerable pretensions, that has come from the 
American press. Mr. McMahon’s “ Gardener’s Calendar,” good 
as far as it goes, is yet very imperfect and unsatisfactory. Only 
a small portion of it relates directly to the art of landscape 
gardening, no part of it, if we remember rightly, touching at 
all upon the important cognate subject of the architecture of ru- 
ral residences. 

Mr. Downing has supplied these deficieneies. He has taken 
up the subject directly and as a whole, with an apparently tho- 
rough knowledge of its principles, and a fine natural taste, guided 
by a cultivated and experienced judgment. It is his least praise 
to say that he has written con amore ; possessed of the feelings 
and sensibilities of the true artist, and keenly alive to al! that is 
beautiful and picturesque in nature, he comes to his task with a 
relish for it ; yet his enthusiasm is directed by a calm and judi- 
cious discrimination. Not as a rapt and sentimental admirer of 
natural scenery, nor as a cold and metaphysical dissecter of ar- 
tistical execution, but as a devoted student, combining the sus- 
ceptibility of the first with the critieal power of the second, has 
he undertaken to unfold the rules of a most interesting but neg- 
lected branch of the imitative arts. He treats of his topic both 
comprehensively and minutely, expounding its higher principles 
and presenting its inferior details with equal skill. 

That our readers may understand how profoundly he has gone 
into the discussion, let us refer them to a few of the topics to 
which he asks their attention. The first part of the book is de- 
voted to landscape gardening ; and the second to rural arehitect- 
ure. Under the first, ine exhibits the eapacities of landscape 
gardening as an art, the methods and processes to be observed in 
the successful practice of it, the various styles and their merits, 
the nature and forms of trees, the management of plantations, 
the treatment of grounds and the laying out of walks, the forma- 
tion of ponds, lakes, and cascades, and the combination of all the 
elements of natural scenery. Under the second head, he dis- 
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courses of the principles and styles of landscape architecture, 
the differences of country and town residences, and of the vari- 
ous embellishments, such as flower-gardens, porches, seats, towers, 
green-houses, shrubbery, bridges, and wall-works, of which build- 
ings in the country are capable. It will be seen, at a glance, 
that under so general a plan, nothing is omitted that can in the 
least contribute to a full and analytic development of his sub- 
ject. Nor let it be forgotten, that he treats of all in the most 
lucid order, and with much perspicuity and grace of diction. 
Certainly a work of this kind was adesideratum. We concur 
with the author in thinking that a taste for rural improvements 
of every description has been advancing silently, but with great 
rapidity, in this country. We have inherited from our English 
ancestry that love for rural pursuits and domestic enjoyment, 
which has been one of their best characteristics from an early 
period of their history. But the peculiar circumstances in 
which we have been placed, have not allowed us either the means 
Or Opportunity for a liberal manifestation of it. The first set- 
tlers of this nation came here as pioneers into a wilderness, not 
to cultivate art, but to subdue the forests, to raise rude dwellings 
on a wild and defenceless border, to provide a bare subsistence, 
and to prepare, as well as they might, amid numberless difficul- 
ties and dangers, secure and peaceful homes for a late posterity. 
Nor were their immediate descendants exempt from many of the 
same cares. An inheritance of labor was almost their only pat- 
rimony. Less exposed to interruption than their parents, they 
had still to contend with the embarrassments of a novel position, 
to make provision for their mere physical wants, and to continue 
the impulse toward an easier and higher state than had before 
beencommenced. Many long and weary years were yet required 
for the introduction of the refinements of a more advanced civil- 
ization. When the savage should have been driven from their 
neighborhood, when the stubborn soil should have been made 
tractable, when population thickened and expanded, and when 
commerce and the mechanical arts should have brought in wealth 
— when all this should have been done, they might hope to de- 
vote their energies and time to the acquiring of the more liberal 
and elevated arts. A period of doubt, of struggle, of incessant 
bodily exertion, is not the time for prosecuting the nobler pur- 
suits. Leisure and elegance are a consequence of wealth, and 
can only be enjoyed in a highly developed condition of society. 
Within the last ten years, the evidences of this better condi- 
tion have multiplied upon us; a numerous class in the community 
can well be denominated wealthy ; an increase of books, pictures, 
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and public edifices has tended to improve public taste ; and, as 
a last result of the growing refinement, neat cottages, and ele- 
gant villas, are making their appearance in the vicinity of all the 
great towns. The banks of our majestic streams, our fertile and 
picturesque valleys, our retired villages, are beginning to present 
the additional charm of ornamental grounds and finished rural 
edifices. This fact renders it more important that the correct 
principles of art should be taught, and a right direction impressed 
upon the growing disposition to elegance. How opportunely, 
then, has Mr. Downing come forward with his instructive and 
delightful volume. 

Landscape Gardening is an art, proceeding upon acknowledged 
jaws, and producing the pleasantest effects. The object of it is, 
as in all other arts, to furnish to the mind and senses combina- 
tions of ideal beauty, the materials of which are drawn from na- 
ture, but which, in the aggregate, nowhere naturally exist in na- 
ture. There is necessary to the successful practice of it, a famil- 
iarity with certain grand principles, which, according to our au- 
thor, may be expressed and arranged as follows: Ist, the recog- 
nition of it as an art, founded on the immutability of the true as 
well as the beautiful; 2d, the production of a whole, springing 
from the necessity in the mind of a unity of sensation; 3d, the 
imitation of the beauty of expression, derived froma refined 
perception of the sentiment of nature ; and, 4th, the production 
of variety, including under this term, intricacy and harmony, 
founded on the ever-active desire of new objects of interest. In 
other words, Design, Unity, Expression, and Variety, are the char- 
acteristics that give this the rank of an art, and adapt it to the 
gratification of the human intellect and heart. The first of these 
points embraces all the rest. It must be obvious to every one 
who has reflected on the nature of his own mind, that these are 
qualities demanded by a deep want of the human spirit. By de- 
sign is meant something more than mere symmetrical arrange- 
ment, which is merely mechanical, and may be accomplished with 
a smal] expenditure of the most ordinary judgment. It relates 
te those indefinable yet eternal perceptions of beauty, those im- 
mutable instincts which guide the poet, the painter, the statuary, 
— in short, all true artists, in the creation of their faultless and im- 
mortal forms. The geometrical disposition of wood and water 
into squares, circles, and parallelograms, does not satisfy it ; the 
fac-simile copying of nature in her wild and seemingly acciden- 
tal combinations does not satisfy it; the grouping of objects in 
accordance with seme fantastic notion or individual sentiment 
does not satisfy it; nothing, in fine, that does not correspond 
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with one deep, inward, abiding sense of the true and the beauti- 
ful, can produce any other than a discordant and offensive effect. 
We can easily conceive of a picture, in which every detail shall 
be represented with the nicest exactness and fidelity, in which 
the trees, the streams, the walks, the lakes, the mountains, and 
skies shall separately be perfect transcripts of what we have seen 
in the real world, yet the whole displease the eye and fail to ex- 
cite emotion. We may conceive of a piece of statuary, in which 
each individual feature and limb shall be chiselled with Daguer- 
reotype accuracy, in which every muscle and tendon shall be 
stretched and rounded as though it were the living flesh, where 
the body shall be instinct with life, and the eye seem to flash act- 
ual fire, but which, considered in all its parts together, wil! strike 
us as an imperfect and unsuccessful attempt. And so we may 
conceive of a spot of ground, fitted by its natural position and 
circumstance to produce admirable and lovely effect, picturesque 
in its outlines, ornamented by graceful and majestic trees, in- 
tersected by sprightly and meandering brooks, bounded or broken 
by pleasing varieties of hill and dale, yet with the objects so pla- 
ced in relation to each other, as to affect us in any rather than 
an agreeable manner. Now, in all these cases, we should fail to 
recognise in the whole the power of Art — of Art in that high 
sense in which we understand it—so that while the individual 
and distinct elements would be felt to be beautiful, the combina- 
tion of all would fail to move us. We should see, not perfect 
and ideal beauty, but the mere material out of which, under the 
command of the artistic power, beauty might be composed. 
Writers upon the art under consideration are fond of distin- 
guishing two species of beauty, the one of which they have called 
general or natural beauty, and the other picturesque beauty ; or, 
to speak more definitely, the beauty characterized by simple and 
flowing forms, and the beauty expressed by striking, irregular, 
spirited forms. Our author has well described the differences of 
these kinds. “The admirer of nature,” says he, “as well as the 
lover of pictures and engravings, will at once recall to mind ex- 
amples of scenes distinctly expressive of each of these kinds of 
beauty. In nature, perhaps some gently undulating plain covered 
with emerald turf, partly or entirely encompassed by rich rolling 
outlines of forest canopy, its widest expanse here broken occa- 
sionally by noble groups of round-headed trees, or there inter- 
spersed with single specimens, whose elegant trunks support 
masses of foliage flowing in outline or gracefully drooping to the 
very turf beneaththem. In such a scene we behold the azure of 
heaven and its silvery clouds, as well as the deep verdure of the 
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luxuriant and shadowy branches reflected in the placid bosom of 
a silvery lake; the shores of the latter jutting out and receding 
back in gently curved lines ; the banks sometimes covered with 
soft verdure and enamelled with flowers, and in other portions 
clothed with magnificent masses of verdant shrubs. Here are all 
the elements of what is termed natural beauty, ora landscape 
characterized by natural, flowing, and easy lines. 

“For an example of the opposite character, let us take a stroll 
to the nearest woody glen; perhaps a romantic valley, half shut 
in on two or more sides by steep, rocky banks, partially concealed 
and overhung by clustering vines and tangled thickets of deep 
foliage. Against the sky outline breaks the wild and irregular 
form of some old half-decayed tree, or the horizontal and unique 
branches of the beech or the pine, with their strongly marked 
forms. Rough and irregular stems and trunks, rocks half cov- 
ered with mosses and flowery plants, open glades of bright ver- 
dure opposed to dark masses of shadowy foliage, form prominent 
objects in the foreground. If water enliven the scene, we shall 
hear the murmur of the noisy brook, or the cool dashing of the 
cascade, as it leaps over the rocky barrier. Let the stream turn 
the ancient and well-worn wheel of the old mill in the middle- 
ground, and we shall have an illustration of picturesque beauty, 
not the less striking from its familiarity to every one.” 

In making a choice between these kinds of beauty, the person 
who proposes to lay out a plantation must be governed by the 
natural features of the place. If the elements of the picturesque 
abound in the region, it will not do to construct his place on the 
principles of simple beauty. On the other hand, when simple 
beauty is the characteristic of the region, to put up a garden highly 
picturesque in its forms, would produce an impression on the 
mind of every tasteful beholder rather of discord than of har- 
mony. To the grand and prominent features of the whole land- 
scape, all the others should be made toconform. The grouping 
of trees, the arranging of walks, the distribution of ponds and 
rivulets, mustall be subordinate to the leading sentiment. Yet 
this unity of composition is not to be pursued until the result be- 
comes monotonous, or till a dull, uninteresting uniformity takes 
the place of an agreeable and ever-exciting variety. The first 
is best attained by the study of the landscape as a whole, and the 
second by skill in the management of details. 

Substantially the same rules are to be observed in the con- 
struction of rural residences, as have been laid down in Landscape 
Gardening. The leading principles of country architecture have 
been condensed by an intelligent writer, under the following 
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heads: Ist. Fitness for the end in view ; 2d. Expression of pur- 
pose ; and, 3d. Expression of some particular architectural style. 
Fitness, or utility, as it is here the first in order, is likewise the 
first in importance. No degree of style exhibited in a building 
intended for the habitation of human beings, for the comfort and 
convenience of a family, can compensate for the want of that 
highest of beauties, utility. But this is a point so obvious, 
that it is hardly worth while to dwell upon it. Nor is the impor- 
tance of the second point — expression of purpose, by which is 
meant, that architectural character in buildings which points out 
their particular destination — any the less clear. Few people are 
so wholly destitute of judgment as to put up an edifice either 
quite useless, or which indicates, by its peculiar structure, that it 
was intended for some other purpose than that for which it is 
used. It is true, now and then we meet with a dwelling-house 
which has more the appearance of a Grecian temple, or a church 
very much resembling a barn; but these departures from correct 
taste are’so flagrant, that they are not likely to become general. 
It is in rural architecture, considered as an art of taste, that we 
are most in danger of being misled, and that we most need 
instruction. There are so many styles, each appealing to us by 
such various excellences, that, without deliberate study, the 
judgment will be bewildered and corrupted. And here we cannot 
but express our thanks to Mr. Downing, for his discriminating ob- 
servations on the merits and defects of the styles of architecture 
commonly resorted to. The Egyptian, he thinks, with its heavy 
colossal forms and sublime expression, admirably as it may be 
adapted to some edifices, is not suitable to domestic purposes. 
The Grecian, marked by an almost ideal elegance, and connected 
with the noblest and most impressive historical associations, is 
greatly inferior to the Gothic in its varieties; because, from the 
prevalence of horizontal lines, and plain surfaces, it does not 
easily harmonize with picturesque scenery, and because it is not 
always fitted to the comforts and conveniences of country life. 
The Roman style, too, is superior to the Grecian, but is less per- 
fect as a fine art. But both are surpassed by the Italian, which, 
besides being adapted to the ends of a private building, has the 
advantage of cheapness. The facility with which it can be added 
to is another recommendation, which, in a nation like this, where 
fortunes are perpetually changing or accumulating, is not likely 
to escape the attention of our people. No style, however, in the 
estimation of our author — and we agree with him — is more 
beautiful in itself, better fitted to domestic uses, more in corre- 
spondence with our prevailing scenery, or richer in classic, as 
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well as homely association, than the rural Gothic, which is exten- 
sively adopted in England. 

We could wish to have followed Mr. Downing more in 
detail; but our limited space compels us to refer the reader to 
the book itself: it is one that will amply repay the most atten- 


tive perusal. 


BERVANCE: OR, FATHER AND SON. 
BY WALTER WHITMAN. 


Avmost incredible as it may seem, there is more truth than fic- 
tion in the following story. Whatever of the latter element may 
have been added, is for the purpose of throwing that disguise 
around the real facts of the former, which is due to the feelings 
of a respectable family. The principal parties alluded to have 
left the stage of life many years since; but I am well aware there 
are not a few yet alive, who, should they, as is very probable, 
read this narration, will have their memories carried back to 
scenes and persons of a much more substantial existence than the 
mere creation of an author’s fancy. I have given it the form of 
a confession in the first person, partly for the sake of conve- 
nience, partly of simplicity, but chiefly because such was the 
form in which the main incidents were a long time ago repeated 
to me by my own informant. It is a strange story — the true so- 
lution of which will probably be found in the supposition of a 
certain degree of unsoundness of mind, on the one part, mani- 
festing itself in the morbid and unnatural paternal antipathy ; and 
of its reproduction on the other, by the well known though mys- 
terious law of hereditary transmission. W. W. 

My appointed number of years has now almost sped. Before 
I sink to that repose in the bosom of our great common mother, 
which I have so long and earnestly coveted, I will disclose the 
story of a life which one fearful event has made, through all its 
latter stages, a continued stretch of wretchedness and remorse. 
There may possibly be some parents to whom it may serve as 
a not useless lesson. 

I was born, and have always lived, in one of the largest of our 
Atlantic cities. The circumstances of my family were easy ; I 
received a good education, was intended by my father for mer- 
cantile business, and upon attaining the proper age, obtained 
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from him a small but sufficient capital; and in the course of a 
few years from thus starting, found myself sailing smoothly on 
the tide of fortune. I married; and, possessed of independence 
and domestic comfort, my life was a happy one indeed. Time 
passed on; we had several children; when about twenty years 
after our marriage my wife died. It was a grievous blow to me, 
for I loved her well; and the more so of late, because that a lit- 
tle while before, at short intervals, I had lost both my parents. 

Finding myself now at that period of life when ease and retire- 
ment are peculiarly soothing, I purchased an elegant house in 
a fashionable part of the city; where, surrounding myself and 
my family with every resource that abundance and luxury can 
afford for happiness, I settled myself for life—a life which seem- 
ed to promise every prospect of a long enjoyment. I had 
my sons and daughters around me; and objecting to the board- 
ing-school system, I had their education conducted under my 
own roof, by a private tutor who resided with us. He was a 
mild, gentlemanly man, with nothing remarkable about his per- 
sonal appearance, unless his eyes might be called so. They were 
gray—large, deep, and having a softly beautiful expression, that 
I have never seen in any others; and which, while they at times 
produced an extraordinary influence upon me, and yet dwell so 
vividly in my memory, no words that I can use could exactly de- 
scribe. The name of the tutor wes Alban. 

Of my children, only two were old enough to be considered 
anything more than boys and girls. The eldest was my favorite. 
In countenance he was like the mother, whose first-born he was ; 
and when she died, the mantle of my affections seemed transfer- 
red to him, with a sadly undue and unjust degree of preference 
over the rest. My second son, Luke, was bold, eccentric, and 
high-tempered. Strange as it may seem, notwithstanding a de- 
cided personal resemblance to myself, he never had his father’s 
love. Indeed, it was only by a strong effort that I restrained 
and concealed a positive aversion. Occasions seemed continually 
to arise wherein the youth felt disposed to thwart me, and make 
himself disagreeable to me. Every time I saw him, I was con- 
scious of something evil in his conduct or disposition. I have 
since thought that a great deal of all this existed only in my 
own imagination, warped and darkened as it was, and disposed to 
look upon him with an “evil eye.” Be that as it may, I was 
several times made very angry by what I felt sure were intended 
to be wilful violations of my rule, and contemptuous taunts to- 
ward me for that partiality to his brother which I could not deny. 
In the course of time, I grew to regard the heedless boy with a 
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feeling almost amounting —I shudder to make the confession — 
to hatred. Perhaps, for he was very cunning, he saw it, and, 
conscious that he was wronged, took the only method of revenge 
that was in his power. 

I have said that he was eccentric. The term is hardly strong 
enough to mark what actually was the case with him. He occa- 
sionally had spells which approached very nearly to complete de- 
rangement. My family physician spoke learnedly of regimen, 
and drugs, and courses of treatment which, if carefully perse- 
vered in, might remove the peculiarity, He said, too, that cases 
of that kind were dangerous, frequently terminating in confirmed 
insanity. But I laughed at him, and told him his fears were idle. 
Had it been my favorite son instead of Luke, I do not think I 
would have passed by the matter so contentedly. 

Matters stood as I have described them for several years. 
Alban, the tutor, continued with us; as fast as one grew up, so 
as to be beyond the need of his instructions, another appeared in 
the vacant place. The whole family loved him dearly, and I 
have no doubt he repaid their affection; for he was a gentle- 
hearted creature, and easily won. Luke and he seemed always 
great friends. I blush now, as I acknowledge that this was the 
only thing by which Alban excited my displeasure. 

I shall pass over many circumstances that occurred in my 
family, having no special relation to the event which, in the pre- 
sent narrative, I have chiefly in view. One of my favorite amuse- 
ments was afforded by the theatre. I kept a box of my own, and 
frequently attended, often giving my family permission also to 
be present. Luke I seldom allowed to go. The excuse that I 
assigned to myself and to others was, that he was of excitable 
temperament, and the acting would be injurious to his brain. | 
fear the privilege was withheld quite as much from vindictiveness 
toward him, and dislike of his presence on my own part. So 
Luke himself evidently thought and felt. On a certain evening 
— (were it last night, my recollection of it all could not be more 
distinct) — a favorite performer was to appear in a new piece; 
and it so happened that every one of us had arranged to attend 
—every one but Luke. He besought me earnestly that he might 
go with the rest —reminded me how rarely such favors were 
granted him — and even persuaded Alban to speak to me on the 


subject. 
“Your son,” said the tutor, “seems so anxious to partake of 


this pleasure, and has set his mind so fully upon it, that I really 
fear, sir, your refusal would excite him more than the sight of the 


play.” 
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“T have adopted a rule,” said I, “and once swerving from it 
makes it no rule at all,” 

“ Mr. Bervance will excuse me,” he still continued, “if I yet 
persevere in asking that you will allow Luke this indulgence, at 
least for this one evening. I am anxious and disturbed about the 
boy, — and should even consider it as a great personal favor to 
myself.” 

“No, sir,” I answered, abruptly, “ it is useless to continue this 
conversation. The young man cannot go, either from considera- 
tions of his pleasure or yours.” 

Alban made no reply; he colored, bowed slightly, and I fel¢ his 
eye fixed upon me with an expression I did not at all like, though 
I could not analyze it. I was conscious, however, that I had said 
too much; and if the tutor had not at that moment left the room, 
I am sure I should have apologized for my rudeness. 

We all went to the theatre. The curtain had hardly risen, 
when my attention was attracted by some one in the tier above, 
and right off against my box, coming noisily in, talking loudly, 
and stumbling along, apparently on purpose to draw the eyes of 
the spectators. As he threw himself into a front seat, and the 
glare of the lamps fell upon his face, 1 could hardly believe my 
eyes when! saw it was Luke. A second and a third observation 
were necessary to convince me. There he sat, indeed. He look- 
ed over to where I was seated, and while my sight was riveted 
upon him in unbounded astonishment, he deliberately rose—raised 
his hand to his head — lifted his hat, and bowed low and long — 
a cool sarcastic smile playing on his features all the time, — and 
finally breaking into an actual laugh, which even reached my 
ears. Nay — will it be believed!— the foolish youth had even 
the effrontery to bring down one of the wretched outcasts who 
are met with there, and seat himself full in our view — he laugh- 
ing and talking with his companion so much to the annoyance 
of the house, that a police officer was actually obliged to inter- 
fere! I felt as if I should burst with mortification and anger. 

At the conclusion of the tragedy we went home. Reader, I 
cannot dwell minutely on what followed. Ata late hour my re- 
bellious boy returned. Seemingly bent upon irritating me to the 
utmost, he came with perfect nonchalance into the room where I 
was seated. The remainder of that night is like a hateful dream 
in my memory, distinct and terrible, though shadowy. I recollect 
the sharp, cutting, but perfectly calm rejoinders he made to all 
my passionate invectives against his conduct. They worked me 
up to phrensy, and he smiled all the more calmly the while. 
Half maddened by my rage, I seized him by the collar, and shook 
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him. My pen almost refuses to add—but justice to myself de- 
mands it—the Son felled the Father to the earth with a blow! 
Some blood: even flowed from a slight wound caused by striking 
my head, as I fell against a projecting corner of furniture—and 
the hair that it matted together was gray ! 

What busy devil was it that stepped noiselessly round the bed, 
to which I immediately retired, and kept whispering in my ears 
all that endless night? Sleep forsook me. Thoughts of a deep 
revenge—a fearful redress—but it seemed to me hardly more 
fearful than the crime—worked within my brain. Then I turned, 
and tried to rest, but vainly. Some spirit from the abodes of 
ruin held up the provocation and the punishment continually 
before my mind’s eye. The wretched youth had his strange fits : 
those fits were so thinly divided from insanity, that who should 
undertake to define the difference? And for insanity was there 
not a prison provided, with means and appliances, confinement, 
and, if need be, chains and scourges? For a few months it would 
be nothing more than wholesome that an unnatural child, a bru- 
tal assaulter of his parent, should taste the discipline of such a 
place. Before my eyes closed, my mind had resolved on the 
scheme—a scheme so cruel, that asI think of it now, my senses 
are lost in wonder that any one less than fiend could have resolv- 
ed to undertake it. 

The destinies of evil favored me. The very next morning 
Luke had one of his strange turns, brought on, undoubtedly, by 
the whirl and agitation of the previous day and night. With the 
smooth look and the quiet tread with which I doubt not Judas 
looked and trod, I went into his room and enjoined the attendants 
to be very careful of him. I found him more violently affected 
than at any former period. He did not know me; I felt glad 
that it was so, for my soul shrank at its own intentions, and | 
could not have met his conscious eye. At the close of the day, 
I sent for a physician; not him who generally attended my fam- 
ily, but one of those obsequious gentlemen who bend and are 
pliant like the divining-rod, that is said to be attracted by mon- 
ey. Isent, too, for some of the officers of the lunatic asylum. 
Two long hours we were in conversation. I was sorry, I told 
them, very sorry ; it was a dreadful grief to me; the gentlemen 


surely could not but sympathize in my distress ; but I felt myself 
called upon to yield my private feelings. I felt it best for my un- 
happy son to be, for a time at least, removed to the customary 
place for those laboring under his miserable disease. 1 will not 
say what other measures I took—what tears I shed. Oh, to what 
a depth may that man be sunk who once gives bad passions their 
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swing! The next day, Luke was taken from my dwelling to 
the asylum, and confined in what was more like a dungeon, than 
a room for one used to all the luxurious comforts of life. 

Days rolled on. Ido not think any one suspected aught of 
what really was the case. Evident as it had been that Luke was 
not a favorite of mine, no person ever thought it possible that a 
father could place his son in a mad-house, from motives of any 
other description than a desire to have him cured. The children 
were very mtch hurt at their brother's unfortunate situation. 
Alban said nothing ; but I knew that he sorrowed in secret. He 
frequently sought, sometimes with success, to obtain entrance to 
Luke ; and after a while began to bring me favorable reports of 
the young man’s recovery. One day, about three weeks after 
the event at the theatre, the tutor came to me with great satisfac- 
tion on his countenance. He had just returned from Luke, who 
was now as sane as ever. Alban said he could hardly get away 
from the young man, who conjured him to remain, for solitude 
there was a world of terror andagony. Luke had besought him, 
with tears streaming down his cheeks, to ask me to let him be ta- 
ken from that place. A few days longer residence there, he said, 
a conscious witness of its horrors, and he should indeed be its 
fit inmate for ever. 

The next morning I sent private instructions to the asylum, to 
admit no person in Luke’s apartment without an order from me. 
Alban was naturally very much surprised, as day after day elaps- 
ed, and I took no measures to have my son brought home. Per- 
haps, at last, he began to suspect the truth ; for in one of the in- 
terviews we had on the subject, those mild and beautiful eyes of 
his caused mine to sink before them, and he expressed a deter- 
mination, dictated as he said by an imperious duty, in case I did 
not see fit to liberate the youth, to take some decided steps him- 
self. I talked as smoothly and as sorrowfully as possible—but it 
was useless. 

“My young friend, I am sure,” said he, “ has received all the 
benefits he can possibly derive from the institution, and I do not 
hesitate to say, any longer continuance there may be followed by 
dangerous—even fatal consequences. I cannot but think,” and 
the steadfast look of that gray eye settled at me, as if it would 
pierce my inmost soul, “that Mr. Bervance desires to see his un- 
lucky child away from so fearful an abode ; and I have no doubt 
that I shall have his approval in any proper and necessary meas- 
ures for that purpose.” 

I cursed him in my heart, but I felt that I had tosubmit. So I 
told him that if in two days more Luke did not have any re- 
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lapse, I would then consider it safe to allow him to be brought 
home. 
The swift time flew and brought the evening of the next day. 
I was alone in the house, all the family having gone to a concert, 
which I declined attending, for music was not then suited to my 
mood. The young people stayed later than I had expected; I 
walked the floor till I was tired, and then sat down on a chair. 
It was a parlor at the back of the house, with long, low windows 
opening into the garden. There and then, in the silence of the 
place, I thought for the first time of the full extent of the guilt I 
had lately been committing. It pressed upon me, and | could 
not hide from my eyes its dreadful enormity. But it became too 
painful, and I rose, all melted with agonized yet tender emotions, 
and determined to love my injured boy from that hour as Father 
should love Son. In the act of rising, my eyes were involuntarily 
cast toward a large mirror, on the chimney-piece. Was it a re- 
flection of my own conscience, or a horrid reality? My blood 
curdled as] saw there an image of the form of my son—my eru- 
elly treated Luke—but oh, how ghastly, how deathly a picture! 
‘I turned, and there was the original of the semblance. Just in- 
side one of the windows stood the form, the pallid, unwashed, 
tangly-haired, rag-covered form of Luke Bervance. And that 
look of his—there was no deception there—it was the vacant, 
glaring, wild look of a maniac. 
“ Ho, ho!” 
As I listened, I could hardly support myself, for uncontrollable 
horror. 
“My son, do you not know me? I am your father,” I gasped. 
“You are Flint Serpent. Do you know me, Flint? A little 
owl screeched in my ear, as I came through the garden, and said 
you would be glad to see me, and then laughed a hooting laugh. 
Speak low,” he continued in a whisper ; “ big eyes and bony hands 
are out there, and they would take me back again. But you will 
strike at them, Flint, and scatter them, will you not? Sting them 
with poison ; and when they try to seize me, knock them down 
with your heart, will you not ?”’ 

“Oh, Christ ! what a sight is this !” burst from me, asI sank back 
into the chair from which I had risen, faint with agony. The 
lunatic started as I spoke, and probably something like recollection 
lighted up his brain for a moment. He cast a fierce look at me: 

“Do you like it?’ he said, with a grim smile; “it is of your 


own doing. You placed me ina mad-house. I was not mad ; 
but when I woke, and breathed that air, and heard the sounds, 
and saw what is to be seen there —Oh, nowI am mad! Curse 
you! it is your work. Curse you! Curse you!” 
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I clapped my hands to my ears, to keep out the appalling 
sounds that seemed to freeze my very blood. When I took them 
away, I heard the noise of the street door opening, and my chil- 
dren’s voices sounding loud and happily. Their maniac brother 
heard them also. He sprang to the window. 

“Hark!” he said; “they are after me, Flint. Keep them 
back. Rather than go there again, | would jump into a raging 
furnace of fire!” He glided swiftly into the garden, and I heard 
his voice in the distance. I did not move, for every nerve 
seemed paralyzed. 

“Keep them back, Flint! It is all your work! Curse you!” 

When my family came into the apartment, they found me in a 
deep swoon, which | fully recovered from only at the end of 
many minutes. 

My incoherent story, the night, and the strangeness of the 
whole affair, prevented any pursuit that evening, though Alban 
would have started on one, if he had had any assistance or clue. 
The next morning, the officers of the asylum came in search of 
the runaway. He had contrived a most cunning plan of escape, 
and his departure was not found out till day-light. 

My story is nearly ended. We never saw or heard of the 
hapless Luke more. Search was extensively made, and kept up 
for a long time; but no tidings were elicited of his fate. Alban 
was the most persevering of those who continued the task, even 
when it became hopeless. He inserted advertisements in the 
newspapers, sent emissaries all over the country, had handbills 
widely distributed, offering a large reward; but all to no pur- 
pose. The doom, whatever it was, of the wretched young man, 
is shrouded in a mantle of uncertainty as black as the veil of the 
outer darkness in which his form had disappeared on that last 
memorable night; and in all likelihood it will now never be | 
known to mortal. 

A great many years have gone by since these events. To the 
eyes of men, my life and feelings have seemed in no respect dif- 
ferent from those of thousands of others. I have mixed with 
company — laughed and talked — eaten and drunk; and, now 
that the allotted term is closing, must prepare to lay myself in 
the grave. I say I have lived many years since then, and have 
laughed and talked. Let no one suppose, however, that time has 
banished the phantoms of my busy thoughts, and allewed me to 
be happy. Down in the inward chamber of my soul there has 
been a mirror — large, and very bright. It has pictured, for the 
last thirty years, a shape, wild and haggard, and with tangly 
hair — the shapé of my maniac son. Often, in the midst of so- 
ciety, in the public street, at my own table, and in the silent 
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watches of the night, that picture stands out in glaring bright- 
ness ; and, without a tongue, tells me that it is all my work, and 
repeats that terrible cursing which, the last time the tyrant and 
victim stood face to face together, rang from the lips of the Son, 
and fell like a knell of death on the ear of the Father. 


ON RIGHTS AND GOVERNMENT. 
BY A PHRENOLOGIST. 
Second Article. 


GovERNMENT emanates from the moral attributes of mankind. 
It is a thing of moral necessity, and its power and obligation are 
of a moral kind. In the social state there is aggregated a sum 
of moral feeling, which in some form will control the actions of 
individuals. There is, moreover, a natural necessity for govern- 
ment, arising from the disparity which exists in the powers and 
faculties of the different individuals of the human family. If you 
select from among men a single individual distinguished for high 
intellectual gifts, strong moral emotions, and moderate animal 
desires, and suppose him to have cultivated all the powers of his 
mind to a high degree, you have a man who needs no human su- 
pervision, in order to perform toward his fellow-men all that the 
wisest and best government would ordain. Suppose, then, a na- 
tion to be constituted of men with the same intellectual and moral 
endowment and culture as himself. Such a people would be “a 
law unto themselves,” needing no coercion from without, but 
each individual would be urged by the spontaneous impulses of 
his own nature to do right. Society presents us with many such 
characters, who perform the law before it coerces, obedient 
only to the law of their noble natures. But kind feelings and 
good intentions alone will not make up such acharacter. All 
the endowments must be on a liberal scale; and a high degree 
of intellectual and moral culture must be superadded to natural 
gifts. 

“Tf men,” says Vattel,* “ were always equally wise, just, and 
equitable, the law of nature would doubtless be sufficient for 
society. But ignorance, the illusions of self-love, and the 








* Laws of Nations, p. 134-5. 
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violence of the passions, too often render these sacred laws inef- 
fectual. Thus we see that all well-governed nations have per- 
ceived the necessity of positive laws... .. Thus is the law of nature 
converted into civil law.” 

The regulations of government must be adapted to men as they 
are found to exist—and how then do we find them % 

A large share of the members composing the social body is 
constituted of persons in infancy and youth — periods in human 
life when the passions are strongest, and the intellectual and moral 
forces have the least control over them. The process of moral 
and intellectual culture is not perfected, and the advantages of 
experience and reflection have not yet been attained. Here, 
then, are defective characters placed in the midst of society, 
and their restraint is necessary for the safety of its members. 

Again, as we have seen, the mental constitutions of the differ- 
ent adult individuals of the human race vary indefinitely. All are 
alike, but not equal. Uniformity of kind but inequality of 
powers, seems to have been the rule of nature when she formed 
the character and appointed the destiny of the various members 
of the human family. It is easy to perceive this disparity in the 
physical proportions, strength, and appearance of different indi- 
viduals. Their intellectual and moral powers vary no less, as 
is established by phrenological science. The same Divine Hand, 
which made “one star to differ from another star in glory,” has 
made one man to differ from another in the strength and activity 
of the various instinctive, moral, and intellectual forces of his 
mind. All men may rise upward from their starting-point, but he 
whom nature has favored most may retain his advantage even 
to the end. Why this intellectual diversity obtains among men, 
it is not our business to inquire. We may as well ask why one 
is beautiful and another ugly — one weak and another strong — 
one tall and another short. J¢ is so—let us not quarrel! with the 
fact, but conform to it. Any complaint on this subject may be 
silenced by the reflection, that, after all, we are gainers by being 
men, rather than animals— by being noble and powerful in our 
worst condition, rather than low and mean. It is the part of 
wisdom to acquiesce in all this, and, with the philosophic bard, 
agree that, “ Whatever is, is right!” — applying it, as intended, 
doubtless, to the constitution of nature, and not to the moral 
actions of men. ; 

Government, then, is necessary in order that there may be im- 
posed upon the actions of each individual in society such moral 
restraint as is felt by a man having the best moral and intel- 
Jectual endowment and culture. In other words, government 
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ought to prescribe such limits to individual action as are sanc- 
tioned by reason and natural morality. 

The great precept of nature is conceded to be —“ that man 
shall pursue his own true and substantial happiness.” And Black- 
stone in his Commentaries remarks, “that this law of nature, 
being coeval with mankind, and dictated by God himself, is of 
course superior in obligation to any other. It is binding over all 
the globe, in all countries, and at all times: no human laws are of 
any validity if contrary to this—and such of them as are valid, 
derive all their force and all their authority, mediately or imme- 
diately, from this original.” 

Now the man of the highest mental endowment and culture 
naturally perceives and adopts that mode of moral and intellec- 
tual action which best subserves human happiness. His conduct 
is approved by reason and natural morality. But from this rule 
of action the man with an imperfect organization and culture 
departs ; and thus mistakes the way to his own happiness, and 
injures the rights and impairs the happiness of others. Amid 
the diversities of human character, there will be found men 
whose animal propensities are strong, and who are wanting in 
the restraints and guidance of good moral and intellectual endow- 
ments. These are not “a law unto themselves ;” and if they are 
indulged with unlimited freedom, it is easy to perceive that the 
rights and happiness of others will be endangered, while their 
own welfare is far from being promoted by a licentious gratifica- 
tion of their low instincts. 

Government must supply the restraints which the natures of 
these men fail to impose upon themselves. They must be con- 
trolled by the superior intellectual and moral power of the social 
body. They must be constrained “to pursue their own true and 
substantial happiness.” They have failed to perceive it, by rea- 
son of their defective organization or imperfect culture, and gov- 
ernment may restrain them until they are trained to a proper 
pursuit of happiness. 

But, fortunately, this radically defective class of human beings 
is comparatively small ; and the great mass of the civilized world 
are capable of appreciating and acting upon the true rule of hu- 
man happiness: which is, to gratify all the desires of man’s na- 
ture under the sanction of the moral sentiments, enlightened by the 
powers of the cultivated intellect. This is the fullest enjoyment 
of human rights —the true exercise of “ the largest liberty.”* 





* Mr. George Lynn, in an able “ Essay on the Phrenological Causes of the dif- 
ferent degrees of Liberty enjoyed by different Nations,” and which was pub- 
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A just government will impose no restraint upon man which 
his own moral nature and enlightened intellect do not sanction. 
A good and proper man ought to feel no restraint under govern- 
ment, but that of his own enlightened nature. ‘The law of gov- 
ernment and the law of his own mind ought to present the same 
limit to his actions. Government no more directs him, than he 
directs the government. The obligations of the law and those 
of humanity are to him one and the same. If the laws are just, 
they are the offspring of his moral nature. The obligation of 
the laws is derived from their moral fitness. His submis- 
sion, then, is not to man, but to the Creator; not to govern- 
ment, but to himself —to his better, his superior self. If he 
make a sacrifice, it is upon the altar of his own happiness; he 
surrenders no right, but the right to do wrong ; he yields up no 
privilege, but the privilege of erring. But he had no right to 
transgress a rule of action prescribed by his superior nature to 
effect his happiness. He surrenders no right, therefore, when he 


lished several years ago in the Edinburgh Phrenological Journal, defines liberty 
to be “ the exercise at will of the whole propensities, sentiments, and intellectual 
Faculties, in so far as this exercise is not prejudicial to, nor Tnconsistent with, the 
legitimate exercise of ali or any of these faculties in others.” 

I quote further from the same Essay: “ When the propensities, sentiments, 
and intellectual faculties, are all amply developed, either in an individual or a 
nation, such an individual or nation is susceptible of liberty, because the ex- 
cesses or abuses of the lower propensities are restrained by the possession and 
internal activity of the higher sentiments. Those, on the other hand, in whom 
the propensities greatly predominate, must have their excesses restrained from 
without, because the internal restraints are extremely deficient; and in exact 
proportion to that deficiency on the one hand, and to the power and strength of 
their propensities on the other, must be the degree and measure of the external 
restraint, or, in other words, the security of the laws by which they must be 
governed.” ... . “ Perfect liberty, when there is a capacity of enjoying it, is 
not merely exemption from tyranny or inordinate government; nor is it even ra- 
tional submission to rational rule: it is freedom from all external law or govern- 
ment whatsoever; becanse external law or government is, in the case supposed, 
unnecessary.”” . . . . “ When the sentiments and intellect decidedly predomi- 
nate over the propensities, the individual would not require to be subjected to 
Jaw or restraint of any kind. He would be a law unto himself; he would ab- 
stain from every crime, and practise every virtue, though penal laws were un- 
known ; his abstinence from crime being dependant on a far higher authority 
than that of an enactment of his Majesty, with the advice and consent of the 
Lords and Commons in Parliament assembled.” 

“ Every man,” says Mr. George Combe, “ who does not recognise an obliga- 
tion on himself, imposed by the law of God, to act nobly, honorably, and ration- 
ally, in proportion to his freedom from human tyranny, hus not yet formed a con- 
ception of the first elements of liberty.” — Combe’s Lectures. By Dr. Boardman. 
2d edition, page 362. 
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becomes a citizen of a just and free government. He is yet as 
free as his own true nature ever allowed him to be. Never could 
he indulge a low desire, without reference to the restraints of his 
own superior nature. Wheresoever he was, he carried his proper 
humanity with him. He never was a mere animal, with the free- 
dom of sensual gratification. I have not intended to argue in 
favor of animal freedom, for man never was free in that sense. 
Reason always abode with him; conscience never deserted him; 
benevolence was his constant companion; and noble aspirations 
to the good, the beautiful, and perfect, ever abounded in his 
nature. These great and dreadful restraints are bound up with 
the man; and be he where he may, they demand his obedience. 
The first murderer heard their awful voice in the depths of his 
soul, after he had slain his brother; and they will for ever cry out 
against brutal passion and animal excesses. The lower propen- 
sities may rage and destroy ; but for all these things, man’s own 
great and awful nature will bring himself to judgment. The tri- 
bunal is organized in his own mind. His loftier nature sits in 
judgment upon his lower, administering restraint upon low de- 
sire, and condemning mere sensual gratifications. If the laws 
do no more than this, then do they not unjustly restrain human 
liberty, nor abridge human rights.* 

The Jaws, then, of a just government, will merely respond to 
the demand of humanity. They will emanate from the true 
wants and moral emotions of the human mind; they will pre- 
scribe such limits to human action as man’s proper nature pre- 
scribes to itself; they will deny no gratification which it denies 
not to itself; they will bear the express image of human char- 





* “Tf a law,” says Mr. Lynn, “should exist in any country restraining the 
intermarriage of one class of its citizens with another, such as obtained in an- 
cient Rome in regard to the plebeians and patricians, such a law would outrage 
amativeness, adhesiveness, self-esteem, love of approbation, conscientiousness, 
&c.; and to this extent such a people would not be free.” . . . . “If all places 
of trust, power, and influence, were confined to a few, as in Rome, where a ple- 
beian could not aspire to the honors of consulship, such an order of things would 
be a restraint upon self-esteem, love of approbation, &c.; and here, also, the 
people would not be free.” . . . . “ Again: if the law should interfere with or 
prohibit the free accumulation of wealth, such as the Agrarian law of Rome, 
this would impose an arbitrary restraint on acquisitiveness and love of approba- 
tion; and would, of consequence, be inconsistent with liberty.” ... . “ And if 
such a law should exist as obtains in Hindostan, and more or less in all Catholic 
countries, where the great mass of the people are interdicted from perusing their 
sacred writings, such a law would be a restraint on the knowing and reflecting 
faculties and higher sentiments ; and those nations who should submit to it could 


not be considered free, or, at least, completely so.” 
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acter, and have their foundation in the nature of man. But they 
will answer the demands of his entire nature. They will sustain 
its great harmony, cherish its hopes, allay its fears, foster its be- 
nevolence, and carry out its justice. They will subdue the ani- 
mal and exalt the man. They will point the high road to happi- 
ness, and close the gate of grovelling instinct and base desire. 
They will prescribe that as the rule of human conduct which the 
enlightened intellect and high moral endowment write down in 
the inner man — sanctioning what these sanction, and forbidding 
what these forbid. ‘The laws will thus be in perfect harmony 
with man’s nature, and the statute-book become the enlightened 
expression of his will. It may then be truly said that the citizen, 
“although loyal, would still be free — obedient, and yet inde- 
pendent.” 

There is then a fundamental law, the law of man’s mental con- 
stitution, to which the framework of government and all human 
legislation must conform. The citizen under government has a 
right to look beyond the written constitution, to that higher, no- 
bler, and diviner work, the constitution of man. Herein lies his 
protection against tyranny ; and he is bound to seek it, lest by 
rendering blind fealty to government, he may become a traitor 
to humanity ; for “resistance to Tyrants is obedience to God.” 

Written constitutions are often regarded with as profound rev- 
erence, as if they were the offspring of divine inspiration. The 
people are taught that they are sacred and inviolable, and are 
exhorted to bring all laws to their high test, and to note every 
departure from their principles. This is well, if those con- 
stitutions are well; otherwise, not. So that the first exhortation 
should be to bring the written constitution to the test of the nat- 
ural laws, to compare the constitution of government with the con- 
stitution of man, and see whether the former is founded upon the 
latter. The charter of man’s rights and liberties is stamped upon 
his nature by the Sovereign of the universe; and to this great 
charter man can never surrender the right of appeal, without 
being a traitor to himself, and to the Creator’s laws. 

What, then, is the fundamental right of man as a member of 
civil society? We answer — The right to adapt government to 
the constitution of his nature. 

Government must result from the consent of those who are to be 
bound by its laws. It cannot be thrust upon a people withholding 
their consent. It is a matter of public and general concern. It 
flows from a general want, affects the general happiness, and all 
are alike concerned in its just adaptation to the wants and weal 
of the community. There will be a ready and cheerful acquies- 
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cence in wise and just legislation. If the laws are just and equi- 
table, mankind would do as much violence to their natures as to 
the laws, in rebelling against them. A just government cannot 
be called a “necessary evil ;” it isa necessary good. A good 
government is as precious to all well-constituted minds, as a good 
nature, or virtue. Its laws are written virtue. Its aims are 
those of truth, justice, and excellence. A vast majority of 
the Anglo-Saxon race consent to such a government as a mat- 
ter of course — and they are strongly inclined to rebel against 
any other. This race of men is beyond all doubt capable of liv- 
ing harmoniously under a free government; and so is any other 
people, in the great majority of whom there isa decided predom- 
imance of the intellectual and moral endowments over the ani- 
mal instincts. And when the consent of such a people is with- 
held from their institutions of government, depend upon it nature 
is rebelling against tyranny — and the foremost in the resort to 
force, are the noblest and best endowed of the rebels. Wasu- 
iNGTON violated his allegiance to the British King, to do homage 
and fealty to the King of Heaven ; but he was as incapable of re- 
belling against a just and free government, as he was of submit- 
ting to an oppressive and unjust one. 

Government, then, proceeds from the express dictation or con- 
sent of the governed. It is the offspring and creature of the 
moral and intellectual nature of man. It has the consent of all 
well-constituted minds; and we have seen that in our race the 
number of minds incapable of appreciating and acquiescing in a 
just government is comparatively small — perhaps not one among 
a hundred of our people. 

The States of the American Union have acknowledged these 
principles in the adoption of their several constitutions. They 
have asserted that the people are the source of all legitimate au- 
thority and power, and that government derives its authority only 
from the consent of the governed. They have declared that the 
true aim of government is to secure the happiness of those liv- 
ing under its influence ; and that when it fails to accomplish this 
object, its authority ceases, and those concerned have a right to 
throw off their allegiance, and to organize a new government in 
harmony with human nature and subservient to human wants; 
that allegiance is only due to a just and free government, and 
that a true and faithful man, in view of the greatness of his own 
nature, and the importance of his happiness, can consent to no 
other. The American people, therefore, have declared the true 
foundation and scope of government. It remains to be seen 
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whether Ameriean legislation has followed or departed from the 
great design of our political institutions. 

The next great requirement of humanity is— That the laws 
shall be general in their scope and application, equal and impartial 
to all. 

If the aim of all mankind be happiness, and if that depend upon 
the same rule of intellectual and moral action, then the rule 
prescribing or limiting that course of action must be the same 
for all men. Hence the demand of all the enlightened world, 
that the laws shall acknowledge the equality of all men-; not the 
equality of their physical, moral,or intellectual powers, but the uni- 
versality and equality of human rights. The doctrine of human 
equality is not understood by all who assert it. Legal equality 
exists where the laws create no factitious greatness, confer no 
partial privileges, and deny no natural rights. So that if the 
laws be adapted to the constitution of the human mind, and ap- 
ply to all men alike, or are general, affecting all men alike, then 
all men are equally regarded, protected, and punished by those 
laws, and legal equality is established. But the inequalities aris- 
ing from the disparities of men’s physical and mental constitu- 
tions will still exist. One man will have the advantage of another 
still; but he will owe it to the laws of his organization, and not 
to the laws of man. So far as human legislation has gone, it has 
left him as it found him — strong, if he were strong before, and 
weak, if he were weak. It has guarantied the freedom of his na- 
ture, not the powers of it. It has kept his course free from hu- 
man obstruction. It has conferred neither rights, nor privileges, 
nor powers — but protected all, and allalike. It is not the fault 
of the law if he is still weak, as it is not the boast of the law, if 
he is nowstrong. It made him neither. It took him as he was, 
and kept him as it found him. The most perfect human laws 
can claim no higher merit, than that they have followed nature; 
not having conferred the rights of humanity, but guarantied and 
defended them; not having bestowed powers upon any man, but 
having kept him free from obstruction in the exercise of his nat- 
ural faculties. The boast of the laws should be, that they have 
not obstructed the true course of humanity ; that they have nei- 
ther advanced nor retarded any man ; but that they let him alone 
to work out his happiness in the exercise of his own true nature, 
according, to its beautiful harmonies, and to attain happiness in 
accordance with the laws of his mind. Mankind demand to be 
left to themselves. I speak of the well constituted, the great 
majority of the human race. 

Government has nothing to bestow upon any man; it can only 
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serve to protect him in all that he hath. He comes into society 
with the capital which God has given him, and he demands “‘ free 
trade.” It is not the work of government to provide capital for 
any man’s business in social life, nor to endorse for him if he has 
not wherewith to get on without its endorsement. It must pro- 
tect him only in what he hath, be it much or little. The response 
of just and equal laws to the petitions of men under their protec- 
tion is uniform in all cases. 

If a special privilege is sought for, it cannot be bestowed ; for 
if it be granted, a favor is given to one or a few at the expense 
of all the rest; and thus one man or set of men is benefited by 
contributions from the rights of all. A law effecting this would 
abuse the office of al] law ; which cannot derogate from the rights 
of any, but only protect the rights of all. Where, then, doth 
government derive the privileges which it bestows upon its favor- 
ites? We answer: by a usurpation of the rights of all. A 
just government will confer no special privileges ; its powers will 
be exerted only in the vindication and defence of human rights. 
Privilege conferred upon one man implies a derogation from the 
rights of others; and the office of government is protection 
alone. So that right must for ever defeat privilege, and man, 
after all, must be left to the resources of his own nature for the 
attainment of happiness. 

Neither has government, rightfully, any honors to bestow, ex- 
cept upon man as such. It honors his rights. Nature is the 
fountain of honor and source of true greatness. If greatness 
come not from natural endowment or brilliant achievement, gov- 
ernment cannot “thrust” it upon any man. It can no more con- 
fer the title to, than the elements of greatness. Man-making is 
not the business of government. It must regard man as such, 
take him as such, treat him as such, and allow him to live and die 
asaman. He derives his nature and his nomenclature from 
God; and until government has power to change his nature, it 
ought not to be ambitious to change his name. 

If one man be a king, all are kings; if one be a bord, all are 
lords; for, if the title exist of common or natural right, then 
all men are heirs to it. But if it be the arbitrary creation of 
government, and be applied only to a select few, then, if there be 
any good or advantage in the thing, it is bestowed at the expense 
of all who have it not, and is an offence against their rights. 
Government, then, can bestow neither privileges nor titles, with- 
out violating the sanctity of human rights, whose protection is 
its only proper function. Accordingly, the American people have 
ordained that no title of nobility shall be conferred by government. 
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In theory, at least, “we look to nature to present us with the 
great and noble of mankind ; and we yield to them the places 
which she has destined them to fill.”’* 

But there are elements in the human character which, if per- 
mitted to operate without the wholesome restraint of the supe- 
rior sentiments, will adopt a substitute for arbitrary titles, and in- 
stitute unnatural disparities in the social state. Excessive pride, 
and ill-regulated love of approbation, associated with the acquis- 
itive instinct, will conspire to grasp at wealth and power through 
the means of legislation, and thus obtain all the solid advantages 
of an artificial nobility, without incurring the odium of its name. 
Crafty men will besiege the legislative power, and, resorting to 
various plausible pretences of public benefit, procure the passage 
of partial laws, through which they are enabled to realize extraor- 
dinary gains from rich monopolies and chartered privileges. The 
egislature professes to act only for the general interests of the 
public body. It must appear, therefore, that the community are 
to derive great benefit from the particular law whose enactment 
is pressed by the special application of a few individuals. The 
applicants may seek a law permitting them to unite their wealth 
for the purpose of advancing some particular art or science. Sup- 
pose it to be chymistry. Now the public feel at once an interest 
in this subject. Chymical analysis, and the application of its 
truths, are of importance to all men in every-day life. They who 
extend their researches into this subject, and bring new truths to 
light, are public benefactors. Well, the applicants are willing to 
take a charter from the government, and to devote a part of their 
wealth to the investigation of this great branch of natural sei- 
ence. They offer to become public benefactors. The case is 
clear, and apparently the public are to reap a decided advantage 
without the least outlay. This is modestly insinuated by the ap- 
plicants, and the ingenuous legislator feels the force of the hint. 
Nay, perhaps he was a little astonished at the outset to find sen- 
sible men asking the privilege of doing that which nobody wished 
to prevent, but which everybody rather desired to have done. 
What, then, can he do in return for these magnanimous philan- 





* There is a fear that a love of titles is gaining ground in this country; but I 
think there is no foundation for alarm. The poet has only slightly caricatured 
the Yankee character, who described him as one — 


«——. who would kiss a queen till he raised a blister, 


With his arm round her neck, and his old felt hat on ~ 
Who'd address a king by the title of ‘ mister,’ 
And ask him the price of the throne he sat on 


Vou. IX., No. XLIL — Mu 
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thropists and charter-seeking patriots? They must not leave 
the legislative halls as merely successful applicants for the privi- 
lege of conferring an unmixed benefit upon the public. Such 
virtue must have its due reward ; and as these gentlemen have 
no sort of objection to having it mentioned in their charter, 
that they may have the privilege of banking for fifty years, it is 
granted to them, as a poor compensation for the devotion of a 
part of their capital to the cause of science. And so springs up 
a monopoly of science and banking! The earth is now explored 
for minerals, and the haunts of men for credit. Chymistry and 
credit go hand in hand a while, till at length the scientific por- 
tion of the enterprise becomes neglected by the corporators. 
They have not the same affinity for science as at first. Their 
patriotism goes off in a gaseous state, and they adhere to the 
solids of their system! They will let your Franklins and your 
Davys achieve the honors of discovery, while they, as stock- 
holders and directors of a “Chemical Bank,” confine all their sci- 
entific transactions to the precious metals, whose nature and value 
everybody knows and fully appreciates ! 

A great city demands pure and wholesome water for the use 
and comfort of its inhabitants; and there stand in the lobby of 
the legislature benevolent gentlemen, whose philanthropy knows 
no bounds, and who are willing to devote their entire wealth to 
this most beneficent purpose. The halls of legislation resound 
with their praises. The enterprise meets with nothing but 
favor, and a perpetual charter is granted to the individuals seek- 
ing it. But that so great philanthropy should not be left to its 
own reward, they also receive from the legislature, as a poor 
equivalent, the privilege of banking. Forthwith the business com- 
mences, and the crystal stream of pure and unadulterated water, 
which glistens at yonder fountain, is to be carried to every man’s 
door. The genius of Health smiles upon the endeavor, and the 
budding rose of beauty shall bathe and expand into full and sweet 
bloom under these purifying influences! 

Alas! it isnot so! The maid at the fountain starts back from 
her pail, for the water flows like mud! And we are told that 
the “pure and wholesome water” of the Manhattan Company of 
the cit} of New York has been repeatedly offered to intelligent 
horses by whom it has been “ most respectfully declined.” 

In these and like cases of special privilege conferred upon the 
applicants for legislative favor, with what motive are the charters 
obtained? Is it for the public advantage or private gain? It 


does not require much sagacity to perceive that, under cover of 
pretended public benefit, there is cloaked the clearest selfishness. 
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Private advantage is the primary aim of the corporators; and if 
the community can be made to believe itself benefited, whether 
the fact be so or not, it is enough for their purpose. We do not 
deny, that they are willing that the public should be benefited 
incidentally ; but the chief benefit the corporators design to re- 
tain to themselves. It is nothing to them, if they can make large 
profits, whether the public partake at all of any benefit ; but if 
they cannot make gains unless the community desire some 
benefit from their transactions, then they are willing to confer a 
public benefit in order the better to promote their own selfish in- 
terests. We would speak reverently enough of such public bene- 
factors. Perhaps the community are sometimes benefited by 
their operations. But the division of benefits between these cor- 
porators and the people is about as equitable as that court of 
justice, which, in distributing the oyster between contending 
claimants, takes the animal to itself, and liberally bestows upon 
the litigants — the shells. 

We have before seen that the legislature had no favors to be- 
stow upon any individual; that government could not collect a 
fountain of privileges without an abridgment of the rights of all; 
that the true function of government is the protection of rights ; 
and that this office, properly performed, defeats any grant of 
special privileges. 

What position, then, ought a just government to take in refer- 
ence to the grant of charters, conferring special privileges? We 
answer —the ground of general legislation, and consequently of 
denial of every special application. 

The evils of partial legislation — of the grant of monopolies — 
of chartered and exclusive privileges — cannot be enumerated 
within our present space; nor shall we attempt to set them all 
down here. But we invite the reader to examine the statute- 
books of any of the States of the Union, and to note what passes 
at every legislative session. In this State (New York) the laws 
of each session fill a large octavo volume; and this volume is 
chiefly composed of partial laws — laws not made for all, but for 
a few recipients of legislative justice or favor. 

By some of these laws the claims of private individuals against 
the State are allowed. Now why should each claim of this 
character require a special law for its adjustment? Because we 
brought from England with us a law maxim, denying to the 
subject the right of suing the sovereign. The King is presumed 
to be incapable of denying a just claim of the subject; and if 
he will only just mention it to him by an humble petition, and 
present it to him on bended knee, why, he will get his money 
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from the royal purse. In other words, the king is willing to be 
dunned, but will not be sued. We have adopted this delicate 
sentiment, and driven all claimants against the State to become 
legislative duns. Because a sovereign king cannot be called to 
answer in a tribunal, presumed to be his subservient creature, 
and which had no power to coerce him, therefore a citizen of 
a republic cannot resort to a court of justice and establish his 
claim against the State. A citizen, therefore, having a just claim, 
must petition the legislature for redress, and must retain some 
agent to wait upon legislative justice. This latter personage 
enlightens the representatives of the people by his private con- 
versations, regales them with his wit, and conciliates them 
with dinners and wine, and other “creature comforts.”* He 
succeeds. 

One claim is disposed of, but many remain, some of which 
are allowed, some are looked into and forgotten, and others 
are not examined at all. The persevering and bold claimant, 
having many friends and acquaintances, may get more than he 
deserves; while the modest and friendless claimant may get 
much less than he deserves, or nothing at al]. This whole pro- 
cedure is wrong, and arises from the stupid aping of institu- 
tions which have no analogy to our own. If the State owes a 
citizen, it ought to pay him. If it does not owe him, it ought not 
to give him anything. If it owes and will not pay, the citizen 
ought to be enabled to sue the State, and, upon a recovery, ought 
to be paid out of the public treasury. The State condescends to 
sue the citizen in our courts —why not condescend a little fur- 
ther, and be sued in them? 

This change of our system of disposing of private claims 


* An action was tried some two years ago in the Court of Common Pleas 
of the city of New York, founded upon the claim of an individual for services 
and expenses devoted to the procurement of a law from the legislature of the 
State of New Jersey, incorporating a private company for some purpose, which 
I do not now recollect. The plaintiff’s claim consisted of various items of 
wine, suppers, dinners, and other comforts, provided by him in the course of lob- 
bying the bill through that legislature, together with a round sum for his 
services in the premises. He alleged that the defendant, a leading member of 
the corporation thus created, had agreed, upon the procurement of the charter, to 
pay him for his services a large sum, and also these expenses. The suit was 
defended on the ground that these services were contrary to public policy and 
sound morality, and this defence was successful. And yet scarcely a special 
law passes a legislative body in this country, especially if it confer any valua- 
ble special privilege, but what owes its passage to means which this court justly 
pronounced ‘to be against public morality. So great is the evil necessarily in- 
cident to special legislation. 
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against the State would be a hard blow at the “lobby,” and 
might diminish the annual harvest of its honorable members ; 
but then it would also prevent the evils, delay, expense, and in- 
justice arising from this branch of special legislation. All these 
private claims would be determined in our courts, upon the same 
legal principles as prevail between private persons, and with a 
great avoidance of expense and delay. This would prevent 
another great evil in regard to contracts for making the public 
works. These contracts are given to the lowest bidder, who often- 
times agrees to do the work for a far less sum than he can af- 
ford, and relies upon adjusting his loss, and upon getting profits 
also, by importuning the legislature with his claims. He drives 
the fair contractor from the work; busies himself upon his job 
in vacation; and works at “lobbying” during the legislative 
term. The publie pays for the state works at most disastrous 
rates under this system of management. The State first pays the 
price agreed, next the price which the “lobby” have sanction- 
ed, and then must be added to these the expense of legislating 
upon the claim, which, together, amount to three times more than 
some fair contractor would have exacted for the same work. 

The remedy consists in the enactment of a general law, which 
shall afford to every citizen the same measure of redress against 
the State, which the State ordains between its citizens; and the 
denial to the legislature of the power of allowing any claim toa 
private citizen. Let justice be done in these cases by the courts. 

Another large class of special laws arises from the incorporating 
of cities and villages, the laying out of highways, incorpora- 
ting academies, &c. All that is proper to effect in these cases, 
can be done by general laws. Let, for instance, a general law 
declare that a village containing a certain number of inhabitants 
may become a body politic and corporate, by the consent of a 
certain majority of its inhabitants whe are legal voters, to be 
given in a prescribed manner, with public notice, &c., and filed 
in some proper office of record — and that when so incorporated, 
certain powers, well defined by the general law, shall pertain to 
this municipal corporation. 

But there is one branch of special legislation to which we 
wish more particularly to invite attention ; and we would inquire 
why such legislation is necessary in reference to the business of 
banking’ If the legislature can grant a special charter for 
banking upon safe principles to any particular class of men, 
why can it not make a general law prescribing the mode in which 
anybody can enter into this business? If ten or twenty good 
citizens, under certain restrictions and limitations, can be safely 
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intrusted by a special charter to carry on this business, why can- 
not all good citizens be intrusted with the same power? If the 
public are safe in one case, would they not be in the other? If 
the business were thrown open to all men on the same terms, and 
under the same restrictions, would any more eventually embark 
in it than the public wants required? Would not individual 
sagacity, in this as in all other cases, be found to respond to the 
demands of the community far better than legislative wisdom? 
Would not capital be aggregated at such places as the public 
wants required? If so, what is the objection to general legis- 
lation on this subject? We do not now speak of the merits of 
banking or paper money, but the evils of special legislation. 

If banking be a legitimate mode of making gain, then all men 
who can do so have an equal right to embark in it. If it be an 
improper mode of acquiring gain, then it ought to be prohibited 
to all alike. If it can be allowed with safety to any class of men 
who are able to take stock under a special charter, then it can be 
safely allowed to all men who are able to take stock under a gen- 
eral law. If banking, as generally exercised in this country, is to 
be continued, the evil to be feared is that it may be allowed to be 
conducted in a wrong way, and upon false principles; and this 
evil principle may creep into a special charter more readily than 
into a general law. If you can shut it out from a special charter 
in opposition to the selfish interests of the corporators, how 
much more easily can you not exclude it from a general law? If 
you allow banking, let it be free, control it by general laws, 
and thus affirm that what is good and proper for one man or set 
of men is good and proper for all. But it is objected that there 
will be an excess of banking. That will correct itself, as does all 
overdoing of trade and business. 

In the long run, so much will be done as shall be expedient, andno 
more, if the general law be wisely framed and properly guarded.* 


* The Westminster Review for January, 1841, contains a very able examination 
of Currency and Banking, in which the free principle is strongly advocated, and 
which concludes as follows: 

“To establish free-trade in banking in London, would require the sanction of 
the legislature; but it may be questioned whether the nation has yet undergone 
a sufficient quantity of suffering to induce our statesmen to adopt so simple a rem- 
edy. To this, however, they will come at last. ‘ Wisdom,’ says Mr. Loyd, ‘ is 
best learned in the school of adversity. When a few more theories have been 
tried—a few more ‘ pressures’ have been experienced—a few millions more of 
opulent families have been reduced to beggary, and our union work-houses are 
thronged with starving artisans—then we may discover that all our attempts to 
regulate the currency have been productive of mischief, and we shall be willing to 


let the currency regulate itself.” 
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If the principle of general legislation should be adopted in this 
country, we should be struck with its purifying influences; the 
effect would be instantaneous in annihilating “the lobby,” or 
“third house,” that imbodiment of selfishness and gross corrup- 
tion. The halls of legislation would be cleansed, and the repre- 
sentatives of the people would breathe a purer and a freer atmos- 
phere. All “log-rolling,” as it is termed, would cease. There 
would be no bargaining between the members of the legislature, 
as thus—“ Do you vote for my bill, and I will vote for yours” — 
no one would have a bill of his own to care for. The whole peo- 
ple would be concerned in every legislative act, and the laws 
would assume their native purity and majesty. 

General legislation requires higher intellectual and moral pow- 
ers in the representatives of the people. A man of very limited 
capacity may present and carry forward a law promotive of local 
or partial interests ; but just and enlightened legislation requires 
the highest endowments of talent and virtue. The legislator prop- 
erly represents the State, the whole people—nay, humanity itself. 
He is the guardian of human rights, not the promoter of selfish 
interests. He should be moved from within, not from without ; 
and if he considered only the justice of general laws, he would 
act under the impulses of his enlightened sentiments alone. No 
bribe would tempt his integrity, and his only reward would be 
the reward of virtue. What dignity, what moral grandeur in 
his work! He toils now for humanity. Not for particular men, 
but for mankind he labors; not for the present, but for all time 
he rears the structure of human government, and adorns the 
temple of justice. He becomes the student of nature, and rever- 
ences her laws. He proclaims the Rights of Man, asserts their 
sacred inviolability, and keeps the high cause of humanity free 
from destruction. He is the friend of all Rights, and the foe of 
al] Privileges. 

There is a moral necessity for the adoption of this principle 
of general legislation. A republic cannot long endure without 
it. Public virtue will perish in the halls of special legislation. 
The laws must cease to confer privilege, and become the bul- 
wark of human rights. They must be directed to the restraint 
of vice, and not to the restraint of business. AJ] laws which 
have not natural morality for their foundation are the tricks of 
ambition or avarice, to defraud mankind. 

The Sovereign of the universe has legislated for man; has 
stamped His laws upon his moral constitution ; and, thus provided, 
man enters the social state, to pursue happiness in obedience to 
the laws of his organization, needing nothing from human legis- 
lation but the protection of his natural Rights. 
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A DREAM. 
BY WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 


1 nap a dream —a strange, wild dream — 
Said a dear voice at early light; 

And even yet its shadows seem 
To linger in my waking sight. 


Earth, green with spring, and fresh with dew, 
And bright with morn, before me stood, 
And airs just wakened softly blew 
On the young blossoms of the wood. 


Birds warbled in the sprouting shade, 

Bees hummed amid the whispering grass, 
And children prattled as they played 

Beside the rivulet’s dimpling glass. 


Fast climbed the sun — the flowers were flown ; 
There played no children in the glen; 

For some were gone, and some were grown 
To blooming dames and bearded men. 


*T was noon, ’t was summer —I beheld 
Woods darkening in the flush of day, 

And that bright rivulet spread and swelled, 
A mighty stream, with creek and bay. 


And here was love, and there was strife, 
And mirthful shouts and wrathful cries, 

And strong men, struggling as for life, 
With knotted limbs and angry eyes. 


Now stooped the sun — the shades grew thin; 
The rustling paths were piled with leaves ; 

And sun-burnt groups were gathering in, 
From the shorn field, its fruits and sheaves. 


The river heaved with sullen sounds ; 
The chilly wind was sad with moans; 

Black hearses passed, and burial-grounds 
Grew thick with monumental stones. 


Still waned the day; the wind that chased 
The jagged clouds blew chiller yet ; 

The woods were stripped, the fields were waste; 
The wintry sun was near its set. 
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And of the young, and strong, and fair, 
A lonely remnant, gray and weak, 
Lingered, and shivered to the air 
Of that bleak shore and water bleak. 


Ah! age is drear, and death is cold! 
I turned to thee, for thou wert near, 
And saw thee withered, bowed, and old, 
And woke, all faint with sudden fear. 


*T was thus I heard the dreamer say, 
And bade her clear her clouded brow; 
“For thou and I, since childhood’s day, 
Have walked in such a dream till now. 


“ Then, while the shadowy show departs, 
Watch we with trusting eye, and take, 
Deep into calm and faithful hearts, 
Its holy meaning, till we wake.” 


THE HISTORY OF UNCLE SAM’S PATRIARCHAL SYS. 
TEM OF GOVERNMENT, 


Once upon a time there lived in the great Republic of Else- 
where, an old man, who, for some whimsical reason or other, 
generally went by the name of Uncie Sam, and who, having his 
brain somewhat addled by reading certain mischievous books on 
the theory of government, took it into his head to revive the old 
Patriarchal System in his family, which was very large, and con- 
sisted of several generations spread over an extensive district of 
country. Everybody that reads the Scriptures, knows this sys- 
tem was one of absolute authority in the person of the head of 
the tribe, being founded on the assumption that men always re- 
mained children — incapable of judging what was best for them- 
selves, and never arrived at years of discretion. Accordingly, 
though a large portion of his sons, grandsons, and nephews had 
grown up to manhood, and were many of them gray headed, be- 
sides being a shrewd set of fellows, he began by degrees to inter- 
fere with, and finally direct, all their actions, as well as to pre- 
scribe their pursuits and occupations. 

Most of them had been brought up on the land, and understood 
farming pretty well. The men were generally employed in the 
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fields, and the mothers and daughters at home taking care of the 
house, and spinning and weaving garments for the family. These 
were their natural and accustomed occupations, with which they 
were best acquainted, and which they preferred above all others. 
Everybody that visited them, said they were the happiest, most 
independent, and intelligent family in the world; the neighbors 
around all envied their prosperity, and were anxious to come and 
settle among them, seeing how comfortable they were, and what 
freedom they enjoyed. To be sure, like all other families, there 
were occasionally little disputes and bickerings among them ; but 
for all this, they felt and acknowledged the ties of kindred affec- 
tion, were always ready to do good offices to each other, and 
never failed to rally round Uncte Sam, when any of the neighbors 
injured or insulted him. 

But Uncre Sam was not satisfied with seeing them thus united, 
independent, and happy. He had taken up a notion that people 
did not know what was good for them, and that none but very 
wise men like himself, were qualified to direct them in the pur- 
suit of happiness. ‘‘ The blockheads,” he would sometimes say 
to himself —“the blockheads think themselves happy, because 
they don’t know anything about Political Economy and such like 
glorious mystifications. I am determined they shall be happy in 
my own way, for I have learned, from reading the works of divers 
wise men, that ninety-nine in a hundred of the people of this 
world don’t know what is good for them. I'll teach these short- 
sighted children of mine, that in the eye of reason and philoso- 
phy they ought to be miserable, and make them happy in my own 
way, or they shall smart for their obstinacy.” 

Uncre Saw’s family raised a great deal more grain, cotton, and 
other products of the land, than their necessities required, which 
they exchanged with those of the neighbors who were in want 
of them, for other commodities which they themselves wanted, 
and thus all parties were accommodated to their satisfaction. 
But Uncre Sam swore they did not know what was good for them, 
and that this system of exchange, by making one party dependant 
on the other, was destructive to all independence. The wise old 
gentleman forgot that mutual dependance is the great law of na- 
ture, and that where it is reciprocal it infers no inferiority or de- 
gradation. Neither did his system of Political Economy teach 
him that those who only consume the necessaries of life, must be 
always dependant on those who produce them. 

Be this as it may, he straightway went about among his chil- 
dren, persuading them that because they did not make their own 
buttons, but got them of their neighbor, John Bull, in exchange 
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for the products of their land, they were little better than slaves 
to the old ’Squire ; as but for him their coats would fly open with 
every wind, and their breeches hang down about their heels. 
Then he went on to show the men how they were dependant on 
others of the neighbors for the wine they drank, the watches 
they wore, the pipes they smoked, and a thousand other articles, 
which, if the truth were told, they were just as well, if not better, 
without. After this he plied the women with his arguments, and 
frightened them half out of their wits, by asking if their neigh- 
bors were to take it into their heads to go without eating, what 
they would do for pins, ribands, bobbin, and other indispensable 
articles, not one of which they could make for themselves. By 
dinning these notions in their ears from day to day, Uncte Sam 
at length succeeded in convincing a considerable portion of his 
family that they were the most miserable mortals in the world, 
because they could not make everything they wanted, not even 
buttons, pins, and bobbin. An opinion began to prevail among 
the less rational and reflecting, that in order to be thoroughly 
independent and comfortable, it was absolutely necessary to be- 
stir themselves in learning how to do these things for themselves, 
as nothing was more probable than that some of the neighbors, 
out of pure spite, should resolve on either living without eating, 
or at least putting themselves on short allowance. The idea of 
being deprived of pins, ribands, and bobbin, electrified his daugh- 
ters; and even the discreet old woman, his wife, often waked him 
up of a night, to ask him if he really thought there was any 
danger of ’Squire Bull some day or other refusing to supply them 
with buttons. She was continually thinking how her boys would 
look holding up their breeches with one hand and working with 
the other. 

Matters being thus prepared, Uncte Sam beleaguered one of 
his sons into setting up a button manufactory, by promising him 
that in virtue of the patriarchal authority with which nature had 
invested him, he would so order it that John Bull’s buttons 
should not be brought into the family without paying a good 
round sum for permission. In this way he would protect his 
bungling inexperience from all competition, by raising the price 
of buttons, so as to give him a great profit, and enable him to 
grow rich at the expense of the rest of the family. The young 
man, as he was called, though no chicken, being one of the 
oldest of the sons, who had all his life been occupied in farming, 
fishing, and other occupations, at first shook his head and made 
wry faces. He told the old man be knew no more about button- 
making than the town blacksmith, and indeed not half as much, 
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and had much rather attend to his farming and fishing, in the 
pursuit of which he was perfectly contented and happy. ‘ You 
contented and happy!” cried Uncte Sam. “ Why you snivelling 
young blockhead, who made you a judge of happiness? Go to 
your buttons, and let ploughing and fishing take care of them- 
selves.” 

There was no saying nay, and so the young man went about 
the business prescribed him; but being without the necessary 
skill and experience, though a very ingenious fellow, he found at 
the end of the year that his buttons cost more than he could get 
for them, notwithstanding they were protected in the manner I 
have stated. So he came to Uncie Sam for more protection, 
which was accordingly granted. At the end of the next and 
every succeeding year, it was the same thing; for although the 
young manufacturer began by degrees to acquire skill and make 
money, the more he made the more he lusted after wealth, and 
the higher became his demands on the old man. 

By degrees these frequent applications for protection began to 
excite the attention of the rest of Uncie Sam’s family, out of 
whose pockets all this money came, for which they got nothing ; 
for buttons became dearer than ever, every time protection was 
given. They grew more discontented every day, and cried out 
lustily against being forced to pay so much more for what they 
needed, in consequence of ’Squire Bull being under the necessity 
of clapping on an additional profit on his goods to meet Uncie 
’ as the old man termed it. This put 
him in a great passion; he called them all sorts of names, and 
treated them little better than dogs. “Get along,” would he 
cry out— “Get along about your business, you ignorant, unlet- 
tered, unphilosophical, big-pawed Cyclops! What do you know 
about the sublime mysteries of human happiness, or the means 
by which it is attained? You that never read a treatise on Po- 
litical Economy in your lives — you that never handled a silver 
fork, and most likely never saw one! I’]l see to your happiness, 
of which I am the best judge. Away with you about your busi- 
ness!” One of them ventured to reply, “ Well, father, that is 


Sam’s *“ Prorective System,’ 


just what we want. We want to mind our farming, fishing, and 
other occupations to which we are used, but you wont let us. 
You are continually meddling in our concerns, encouraging one 
and discouraging others, until everything is turned topsy-turvy, 
and no man knows whether he stands on his head or his heels.” 
Whereupon Uncle Sam called him Agrarian, Jack Cade, disorga- 
nizer, Loco-Foco, and other hard names, at the conclusion of 
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which he flourished his crabstick, which the poor fellow only 
escaped by dodging. 

This is only a sample of Uncie Sam’s Patriarchal System, which 
he by degrees applied to almost all the private affairs of his fami- 
ly, and all the occupations of life. He would have his finger in 
every pie; and if he had had his will, not one of the family could 
have breathed, coughed, sneezed, performed any natural office, 
or exercised any natural function, except in exact conformity 
with his notions. His family more than half the time did not 
know what to do, or what business to set themselves about, for 
they could not tell what maggot would get into his head next, 
what business he would proscribe, or what occupation he would 
protect at the expense of all others. The worse his system 
worked, the more he seemed determined to carry it out ; his ob- 
stinacy only increased with resistance, and the greater the dis- 
content of his family at his perpetual interference, the firmer his 
determination to interfere; because, to use his own words, 
“ people never knew what was best for them, and, like little chil- 
dren, always required a nurse to take care they didn’t burn their 
fingers or get into some kind of mischief.”” He poked his nose 
into every hole and corner; undertook to instruct his wife and 
daughters in “domestic industry,” by sending them to work in 
a great manufactory, and so pestered them with his diabolical 
superintendence, that the old woman wished she was a widow, 
and the young ones that they were married. Once, and once 
only, he met with his match in dealing with one of his lads, on 
whom he attempted to levy contributions for the support of his 
Protective System, and who, forgetting for a moment the rever- 
ence due to a parent, refused to pay another dollar, and behaved 
with such spirit, that Uncle Sam was fain to offer “a com- 
promise.” 

Besides all this, Uncte Sam projected a great variety of new 
occupations, which he bribed some of the members of his family 
to adopt, in the same way he did the button-maker. To be sure, 
these employments were such as they were in a great measure 
unfitted for, and which they were actually disinclined to pursue. 
But they were tempted by Uncie Sam’s bribes, which, as they 
came out of the pockets of the family, cost the old man nothing, 
so that he could afford to be generous. 

By these, and other means too tedious to mention, he in the 
course of a surprisingly short time managed to produce the most 
bitter heart-burnings, jealousies, and antipathies among the dif- 
ferent members of his family, which had been heretofore strongly 
united in the bonds of mutual interest and affection, as well as to 
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alienate them from that respect and regard they had always 
cherished for the old man. Those who were obliged to part with a 
portion of the proceeds of their own labor to encourage the labor 
of others, declared at length loudly and openly that the policy of 
Uncrie Sam was equally partial and unjust ; and thus directly op- 
posite interests were implanted in the very hearths and firesides 
of those, who, if he had only let them alone, would have been the 
best friends in the world, and jogged on merrily together. To 
be sure, before this, they now and then had little occasional 
bickerings, which soon blew over, and left them as good friends 
as ever. But these mischievous intermeddlings of the old man, 
and, above all, his partiality to some at the expense of all the 
others, destroyed all community ot interests, and set them to- 
gether by the ears in a manner altogether unseemly in such near 
relations. Indeed, I have always observed that you may do al- 
most anything with people if you treat them all alike; but the 
moment a preference is shown to one over another, that innate 
sense of justice implanted in the heart of man prompts him to 
indignant resistance. 

Uncie Sam called his family together, and made a considerably 
lengthy speech on Political Economy, in which he laid him- 
self out to prove that the most infallible way to make things 
cheap was to raise their prices, and that no people could be in- 
dependent who did not make their own buttons, pipes, pins, and 
bobbin. Finding they were not convinced by this reasoning, he, 
as usual, fell into a towering passion, and called them all sorts 
of hard names. “ Body o’ me,” cried he, “I might as well whis- 
tle jigs to a milestone, and expect it to dance, as teach reason to 
these illiterate Cyclops. Never was man pestered with such un- 
dutiful children as I am with these conceited varlets, who pre- 
tend to know what is best for their own happiness. But never 
mind, I'll beat it into them at last.” So he continued to persevere, 
and whenever his family was getting a little quiet, threw a new 
firebrand among them, and set them in a blaze again. 

But the master-piece, the climax of Uncie Sam’s policy, was 
what he called his great “Crepit System,” which he valued himself 
on more than all the rest of his political economy; which | will 
take this opportunity to observe, was exactly opposite to domes- 
tic economy in all respects. It consisted of running in debt for 
more than you were able to pay, and making promises to supply 
the deficiency. By perpetually appealing, in all his measures, 
to the sordid selfishness of different portions of his family, filling 
the pockets of a few, and emptying those of the many, he had en- 
gendered and nurtured a despicable money-making propensity, 
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which seemed gradually absorbing all their better feelings. This 
love of money, in most cases, did not arise so much from a desire 
to accumulate as to dissipate wealth, and soon became the parent 
of luxury and extravagance. Those who spend more than they 
earn are always poor, whatever their earnings may be; and, 
accordingly, these prodigal rogues began to cry out lustily about 
the scarcity of money, only because they had no more to throw 
away in foolish extravagance or wild speculations. Uncie Sam, 
too, though he managed, as I before observed, to make a portion 
of his family pay the piper for the others to dance, being some- 
what jnfected with the prodigality of the times, began to bea 
little pinched for pocket-money himself, and one day cogitated 
with himself to the following purport: “ Money is the root of all 
evil, and why? Because it is so hard to get, that people will lie, 
cheat, steal, and murder to come at it. Now if i can make it so 
plenty that every one may have as much as he wants, there will 
no longer be any temptation to these crimes, and everybody will 
become honest. Certainly it is the duty of the head of a patri- 
archal system to do everything he deems best for his family, 
and think for them while they work, which is their proper busi- 
ness. Body o’ me!” cried he, slapping his thigh, “ but I have 
it! Nothing more is necessary than to discard this pestilent 
money, this silver and gold, which is the source of half the 
crimes of the human race, and make money out of nothing suffi- 
cient to supply all our wants, vanities, and wishes. By substi- 
tuting a promise in place of a silver dollar, it will be, to ail 
intents and purposes, as good as a silver dollar, until the prom- 
ise comes to be fulfilled, and then all that is necessary is to pay 
with another promise. As long as my children continue to be- 
lieve in these promises, they will be of equal value with silver 
and gold ; and if they should at any time lose their confidence in 
them, why then they must suffer the penalty of their own incre- 
dulity. It is their own fault if they wont take them, and will be 
only another proof that they don’t know what is best for their 
happiness.” Accordingly, he directed, or authorized, a certain 
number of the most slippery of his boys, who were good at 
making promises, to send out as many paper dollars as the others 
would receive for the products of their labor, and at the same 
time endeavored, by plausible arguments, to prove their supe- 
riority to silver and gold. He swore that in a little while they 
should all live without labor, and become as rich as Stephen Gi- 
rard. A portion of the most sensible of his children remon- 
strated against this measure ; but Uncite Sam soon put them down 
with his old argument. ‘“Avaunt, ye illiterate blockheads!” ex- 
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claimed he. ‘ You know no more about what is best for you 
than a pig, who is doubtless profoundly ignorant of the reason 
for putting a ring in his nose.” 

By degrees, even those originally opposed to being paid in 
promises, seeing how the others all of a sudden waxed rich, built 
new houses, bought new lands, rode in their coaches, and hired 
French cooks, became anxious to partake in the gale of pros- 
perity, and grew ashamed of their homely way of living, but most 
especially of working, as they said, like horses. Accordingly 
they scrambled with the rest for as many paper promises as they 
could get, and being seduced by the example, did not mind 
making promises any more than their betters. The more money 
people have, the more they want ; and the more money there is 
in circulation, the more people must pay for what they want. 
Uncie Sam was resolved they should have full swing, and allow- 
ed these promising boys of his to promise away, until at last 
some of the more reflecting of his family began to think it worth 
while to ascertain whether these promises were ever likely to be 
performed. Accordingly, they tried the experiment, and de- 
manded payment, whereupon these impudent varlets, not being 
able to muster a shilling of silver for a pound of their promises, 
slammed the door in their faces, and laughed at them from the 
windows, or shut up shop, and gave “leg bail for security,” as 
the saying is. Uncte Sam became more than ever fortified in 
his old maxim:—‘ What a set of egregious blockheads are 
these children of mine,” quoth he. ‘“ Why they had only to be. 
lieve that a piece of paper was equal to silver and gold, and one 
would have been just as good as the other. But mankind are an 
obstinate race, and don’t know what is good for them.” 

Notwithstanding his frequent disappointments, and the blind- 
ness of human nature, Uncie Sam still continues to intermeddle 
with the concerns of his family, and to insist that they shall all 
do just as he says, and be directed by him in the management 
of their private concerns. It is the general opinion, however, 
that his patriarchal system can’t last much longer, and is ap- 
proaching its final catastrophe. A great majority of his family, 
finding that he obstinately persists in his determination to make 
them happy in his own way against their will, begin to talk pretty 
decidedly of sending the old man on a pilgrimage to Salt River; 
where, I understand, they pickle all such meddling old codgers, 
that they may stand as examples to the rising generation of 
system-mongers, who practise on the mischievous notion, “ Tat 
PEOPLE DON’T KNOW WHAT IS BEST FOR THEMSELVES.” 
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WASHINGTON IRVING.* 
(With a fine Engraving on Steel.) 


A ReEcENT traveller in England tells us that a certain noble 
lady, speaking to him of American writers, condescendingly in- 
quired whether one Irving Washington, or George Washington, 
or somebody of a name of some sort, had not written a book ? 
What reply was made to the kind inquiry, we are not informed ; 
but we presume the traveller had good-nature enough to sur- 
prise her ignorance with the knowledge that a writer named 
Washington Irving actually existed, and that he was likely to 
exist some considerable time after she and her companions had 
been laid in their graves and forgotten. 

In spite of the contrary evidence of this noble lady, we think 
that Mr. Irving has no reason, like the petulant quack he once 
found in Westminster Abbey, to rail about the neglect of the 
world, or complain that merit is suffered to languish in obscu- 
rity. If ever there was a writer who may be said to be popular — 
whose reputation, not confined to one nation, flourishes greenly 
in two hemispheres — who has made friends of every class of the 
people, who is read with as much pleasure by childhood as by 
age, who has attained the rare felicity of filling the hearts of all 
his admirers with a feeling of personal interest, who has inter- 
woven his own name with the traditionary history or customs 
of three different and distinct countries, and whose fame has 
suffered no diminution, from the time he first broke upon the 
literary world till he has virtually withdrawn from it, that writer 
is Washington Irving. Spain, England, and America have been 
equally illustrated by his genius ; and, but for the accident of birth, 
it would be difficult to say in which of them he had found the 
more enthusiastic friends. 

“ When I first began to write,” says our author, in the introduc- 
tion to Bracebridge Hall, with a modesty not less than his merit, 
“it had been a matter of marvel that a man from the wilds of 
America should express himself in tolerable English. I was 
looked upon as something new in literature ; a kind of demi-sav- 
age, with a feather in his head ; and there was a curiosity to hear 
what such a being had to say about civilized society. ‘This nov- 
elty is now at end, and of course the feeling of indulgence which 
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it produced. I must now expect to bear the scrutiny of sterner 
criticism, and to be measured by the same standard with contem- 
porary writers ; and the very favor that has been shown my pre- 
vious writings will cause these to be treated with the greater 
rigor ; as there is nothing for which the world is apt to punish a 
man more severely than for having been overpraised.” Mr. Ir- 
ving has now lived long enough to have learned that his anticipa- 
tions were unwarranted, and that they reflected more credit upon 
his diffidence than upon his sagacity. He has stood the test 
of that severer scrutiny which he dreaded ; the illusions of curi- 
osity that attended his advent have passed away ; the world has 
seen that he is neither a prodigious wild-man of the woods, nor 
a cultivated savage; and his works have been most warmly 
welcomed where education and taste have most enabled his read- 
ers to appreciate their excellences. Indeed, it would hardly be 
exaggerated to borrow one of his own citations, and apply Harvey 
Pierce’s eulogy of Sir Philip Sidney’s Acadia to either of his own 
writings. ‘Live ever, sweete booke; the simple image of his 
gentle witt, and the golden pillar of his noble courage ; and ever 
notify unto the world that thy writer was the secretary of elegance, 
the breath of the muses, the honey-bee of the daintyest flowers 
of witt and arte, the pithe of morale and intellectual virtue.” 
The passage, however, which we have quoted from Mr. Irving 
reminds us that a remarkable change has taken place both in the 
condition of American literature, and in the opinion which is 
held of it, since he commenced his labors. At that time an Ed- 
inburgh Reviewer, discoursing of cis-Atlantic literature, could 
say that Brown, Irving, and Cooper, were the only names that had 
reached the English shore; that Dr. Franklin had been heard of 
as one who possessed considerable skill in constructing electrical 
machines; that Jonathan Edwards thought with some acuteness 
on metaphysics, and that Thomas Jefferson had a little pretension 
as a politician. This was doubtless unjust then; but how much 
more unjust were it if uttered at the present day? To the slen- 
der galaxy of bright names which the British Reviewer tasked 
his memory to furnish, there has been added a host of brilliant 
writers. Mr. Irving himself has been allowed to possess other 
qualities than those derived from a “close imitation of English 
models ;” Dr. Channing has exhibited to mankind essays which, 
for purity of diction, eloquence of style, glowing sentiment, and 
strength of thought, are unsurpassed ; Bryant, beyond all ques- 
tion, has made himself the most chaste, original, nervous, and 
elegant lyric poet of the day ; Bancroft has taken rank with his- 
torians who are held up to universal admiration ; while Miss Sedg- 
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wick has benefited mankind equally by the charms of her style 
and the moral goodness of her instructions ; not to mention the 
achievements of Bowditch, Audubon, and Henry in science, Dana, 
Halleck, and Longfellow in poetry, of Allston, Cole, and Powers 
in art, of Webster and Clay in eloquence, and of a crowd of others 
in every department of literary pursuit, but little if any inferior 
to the lofty examples whom we have enumerated. Success, not 
temporary but permanent, has set its seal upon their works ; they 
have been naturalized, if we may borrow a figure peculiar to our 
politics, into the republic of letters; and the contemptuous scorn 
with which it was once customary to greet American publica- 
tions, has been changed into a feeling of friendship and respect. 

Mr. Irving, more, perhaps, than any other, has contributed to 
the happy revolution which has been effected in the spirit of 
foreign criticism. His eminence, in all the characteristics of 
manner and thought, is so apparent, that it would have argued 
downright stupidity in any critic to bring it into question ; -and, 
his superiority once admitted, it was natural that literary re- 
search should extend its inquiries over the same soil which had 
produced and nourished so beautiful a plant. Accordingly it was 
found that he was not alone in the attainment of all the graces 
of composition; and that many other minds, kindred to his own, 
already existed among the people whose history, customs, and 
scenery had inspired his fancy and moved his heart. 

We have said that Mr. Irving’s eminence was too obvious to 
be overlooked: no one who diligently studies his writings, and 
compares them with the best models left us by the lapse of cen- 
turies, will fail to perceive the full force of this remark. He 
combines more of the qualities of a good manner than any author 
that our reading just now enables us to recall. Not only has 
he the negative merit of being free from ordinary faults, but he 
has the much higher merit of many positive excellences. There 
are four or five points, which strike every intelligent reader, even 
upon casually opening any one of his volumes. These are, sim- 
plicity, picturesqueness, grace, humor, pathos, and refinement, 
as well as naturalness of sentiment. His simplicity, however, is 
not that of unadorned art, for he is not without ornament, but 
that which springs from clear conceptions, an absence of parade, 
and the intense love of chastity and ease. What he sees he de- 
picts with a heart full of genial sympathy: He catches at opce 
its striking or touching features, which he presents with the 
fidelity of a draughtsman, but, at the same time, with the feeling 
of a poet. Like a gentle stream, his thoughts flow on, in liquid 
melody and crystal brightness, along banks enamelled with flow- 
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ers, and through rich pasturages of living verdure. No impuri- 
ties mingle with the current, no shadows darken its surface, no 
rough breezes break its limpid waters into turbulence and wild- 
ness. The sunny skies, the old graceful trees, the forms of 
human and created things, are reflected from its bosom ; it invites 
the musing to delightful revery, and teaches the reflective a 
lesson of harmony and peace. But let it not be imagined that 
this stream is perpetually running along one unvarying channel, 
and through an imprisoned course. Nothing pleases us more in 
this writer, than his vast variety of topic and illustration. As he 
has said of Roscoe, he has shut himself up in no garden of thought, 
in no exclusive Elysium of fancy. He has gone forth in the high- 
way and thoroughfare of life; he has planted bowers by the 
wayside, for the refreshment of the pilgrim and the sojourner, 
and has opened pure fountains where the laboring man may turn 
aside from the dust and heat of the day, and drink of the living 
springs of knowledge. For the many, he furnishes veins of racy 
and sparkling wit; for the tender, passages of soft and subduing 
beauty ; the lover of external nature will find in him close and 
graceful description of her forms and appearances ; and the lover 
of his kind, be delighted with faithful portraits of character, or 
skilful narratives of human incidents; in short, whether grave 
or gay, whether learned or simple, we shall find somewhere in 
his pages that which will enchant, move, or instruct. What 
writer has ever lived, who has greater power in transporting his 
reader from one land to another, or from one age to another ? 
The mock-heroic pranks of the smoking and fighting Dutch, the 
humors and whims of modern politicians and quidnuncs, the 
sports, festivals, and manners of English country life, the chi- 
valric enthusiasm of Spanish knights, the solitary delights of the 
student, the wild life of a western prairie, the stolid fortitude of 
the Indian, the pangs of wounded affection, the frolic of villagers, 
and the silent agonies of a broken heart, are the themes in which 
he is equally at home, always pertinent, elegant, and effective. 
Compared with preceding writers, Irving more resembles Ad- 
dison and Goldsmith than any others, and the latter more than 
the former. He has not Goldsmith’s power of versification, nor 
has he excelled, like, him in the drama; but there is in both the 
same clearness, the same unaffected ease, the same polished sim- 
plicity, the same beauteous refinement and elegance. If Irving 
has any fault, it is that he sometimes suffers his love of the 
graceful to lead him into feebleness, and that nervous strength 
and directness are now and then sacrificed to an effeminate 
harmony. Yet the-instances of even this fault are few, and not 
many writers have written so voluminously and at the same time 
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so correctly. Indeed, we may say of him, what is said in the “ Mu- 
tability of Literature” of the true poet: “He gives the choicest 
thoughts in the choicest language ; he illustrates them by every 
thing he sees striking in nature and art; he enriches them with 
pictures of life, such as it is passing before him. His writings, 
therefore, contain the spirit, the aroma, if I may use the phrase, 
of the age in which he lives. They are caskets which enclose 
the wealth of the language, —its family jewels, which are thus 
transmitted in a portable form to posterity.” Is it unreasonable 
to hope that he to whom we owe so much, will now, in the ripen- 
ed maturity of his age, increase the debt of our gratitude, by 
some production filled with a higher philosophy and more earnest 
tone than any to which he has yet attained ? 





GOD’S-ACRE. 
BY HENRY W. LONGFELLOW. 


I yrke that ancient Saxon phrase, which calls 
The burial-ground, “ God’s-Acre!” It is just; 
It consecrates each grave within its walls, 
And breathes a benison o’er the sleeping dust. 


God’s-Acre! Yes: that blessed name imparts 
Comfort to those, who in the grave have sown 

The seed, that they had garnered in their hearts, 
Their bread of life, alas! no more their own. 


Into its furrows shall we all be cast, 
In the sure faith, that we shall rise again 

At the great harvest, when the Archangel’s blast 
Shall winnow, like a fan, the chaff and grain. 


Then shall the good stand in perpetual bloom, 
In the fair gardens of that second birth, 
And each bright blossom mingle its perfume 
With that of flowers, which never bloomed on earth. 


With thy rude ploughshare, Death, tura up the sod, 
And spread the furrow for the seed we sow! 
This is the field and Acre of our God, 
This is the place where human harvests grow. 


Green Gate of Paradise! let in the sun! 
Unclose thy portals, that we may behold 
Those fields Elysian, where bright rivers run, 
And waving harvests bend like seas of gold. 
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MONTHLY FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL ARTICLE. 


Tue past month has been fraught with events momentous in themselves, and 
instructive as to the mischievous eflects of the paper system on the commerce of 
the country, as well as conclusive as to the determination of the people to cast 
from them the load which has so long oppressed them. The result of the elec- 
tion in New York has been such as to put down in the most peremptory manner 
the assumption of party men, that the masses of the people are favorable to a 
National Bank, and the course of trade is rapidly accommodating itself to the 
cash system, and those increased facilities of communication that render the change 
less onerous. The business of the past fall has been marked by a peculiar 
feature, which, although limited in its present operation, is indicative of the vast 
change in business, which will be the result of the joint operation of southern 
insolvency, and the increased channels of communication of the Eastern States 
with the great West. The manufactures of the Eastern States reach an amount 
more than double the yearly exports of all the United States. In 1837, accord- 
ing to the returns of the assessors, the manufactures of Massachusetts alone 
were valued at $91,765,215, having a capital invested of $54,851,643, and em- 
ploying 117,352 persons. The principal items of this vast manufacture were as 
follows : 

hands capital 
value. employed. invested. value. hands. capital. 


Boots and shoes. .14,642,520....39,068...... Clothing... .......2,013,316. ...3,939. . ...780,158 
Straw Bonnets. ... 1,902,807... ~—— Cotton goods. ...13,056,659. .19,754. .14.369,719 








Candles. ........-1,602,730...... 266.... . 697,300 “  printing...4,183,121...1,660....1.539,000 
Fishery..........7,392.290...20,126...12,684,078 Leather........-3,254,416....1,798. . .2,633,423 
DA. ccsccnccecns 2,030,321..... 145... 1,133,300 Paper........... 1,544 230...1,173...1.167.700 
PERU, ¢ cenccsane’ 2.527,095....1,095....1,974,000 Woollen goods. 10,399,807. ...7,097...5,770,750 
Vessels built..... 6,853,248... .2,834...... 





These are the chief articles that make up the aggregate of more than 
$90,000,000 of yearly products of industry. The single articles of shoes and 
leather alone form a greater value than the boasted cotton crop of the State of 
Mississippi, and equal to one fourth of the value of the whole cotton exports 
of the Union. The annual product of all the New England States was for the 
past year estimated at $220,000,000. Of this large amount, a full moiety was 
distributed throughout the south, west, and southwest, through the cities of 
New York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore. These goods were mostly disposed of 
through commission houses, the manufacturers being at the expense of the com- 
mission, incidental charges, and the risk of exchange. On $100,000,000 sold in this 
way, there has been sustained by southern suspension an average loss of seven 
per cent., which, with the commissions and charges, formed an aggregate of 
$12,000,000, that fell upon the east through the operation of the credit system. 
The geographical position of Boston rendered this process of consignment to 
New York in some degree necessary, and, as long as the specie payments of the 
southern Banks could be depended upon, the business paper thus created was 
freely taken by the eastern Banks, and the loss of commissions was freely sub- 
mitted to. Of late, however, the Banks have refused to negotiate that paper 
without throwing the risk of exchange upon the holder. This has in a great 
degree cramped the trade, and the completion of the Boston and Albany Rail 
Road, by overcoming the physical disadvantages of Boston, will have the ten- 
dency to produce a thorough change. Instead of sending goods on commission 
to New York to go west by the river navigation, they will be sold directly to the 
western trade by the more speedy and direct line of the Rail Road. Already 
this has been dune to some extent, and the increasing difficultics in the southern 
currency will rapidly widen and deepen the new channels of trade. On the 
other hand, the dealers of the western part of this State are less inclined to make 
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full purchases of goods in this market, for a winter’s stock, when the Boston 
market is open to them throughout the winter. More particularly in those arti- 
cles the prices of which, like tea, are high and fluctuating. 

The indications of these changes have already been sensibly felt in this mar- 
ket during the fall season ; and as these become more apparent, they must neces- 
sarily involve a corresponding thange in the monetary affairs of the State, and 
break up that speculative action of the Banks in produce, more particularly in 
flour. the effects of which have so frequently convulsed the State currercy. The 
market now is laboring under the effects of this system, vibrating to the late 
excitement in the English corn market. On the arrival of the Britannia, some 
weeks since, bringing news of a sudden rise of corn in England, growing out of 
a deficiency in the crop, the dealers, millers, and Banks entered eagerly into 
the speculation, backed by the Banks, more particularly those about Rochester. 
Flour and grain, as a consequence, rose rapidly. The next news was that ofa 
reaction and fall in prices, until that flour is now selling in this market at $6, 
which cost the millers $7 25. On the 6th instant, the millers stopped their 
mills, with a view to check the supply, and force up prices. The effect of this 
movement will be, that with a country overflowing with grain, the people on the 
Aulantic border must continue to pay high prices for flour through the winter. 
The demand being small, this result has not yet been brought about, but the 
Banks have been obliged to draw on the flour houses, to use a homely phrase, 
like “ cart-horses,” and drafts to a large amount have gone back protested, in- 
volving the failure of very many firms. Others have raised money in the city, 
through Wall-street brokers of the “ up-town” Banks. Drafts to a heavy amount 
are daily maturing, and the worst consequences may be anticipated, producing 
losses both to the public and the State, more particularly as the continued ship- 
ments of specie have induced a greater degree of caution on the part of the city 
Banks, and prevented them from extending relief to the country institutions, 
We enter into these details as illustrative of the uncertain character of all trade 
based upon the “ quicksands” of Bank credits. They encourage dealers to 
enter into speculation of an illegitimate character, by which we designate those 
enterprises where the probable or even possible Joss may be more than the real 
capital of the operator, and who thus hazards the property of others for his own 
benefit, and where a Bank becomes the centre of a number of such operations, 
it is playing upon the credulity of the public, and wantonly hazarding the means 
of the poor bill-holders. 

The recent difficulties in the foreign bill market have arisen from similar 
causes, operating upon the transactions of foreign shippers of produce. The 
southern Banks have uniformly discounted the bills of those who competed in 
the home market for the purchases of cotton, which has been almost altogether 
shipped on speculation, at the hazard of men, for the most part, who had no cap- 
ital of their own, and whose losses must necessarily fall upon the Banks making 
the advance. Tobacco, which, as an article of export, is next in importance to 
cotton, has been similarly conducted, and has resulted in heavy losses and recla- 
mations from abroad. The whole system has been wrong, and is now felt to be 
so. Instead of the produce of the country being purchased here on orders from 
abroad, on prices regulated by the effective demand, it has been almost univer- 
sally purchased in the home market by persons who derive their means from the 
Banks. These means, drawn from the Banks on the notes of the speculators, 
constitute the currency. The stability of that currency depends upon the assets 
of the Bank issuing it. The assets depend upon the price of cotton abroad. If 
the speculation, as a great whole, turns out favorable, the currency continues 
sound. If unfavorable, the banks suspend, and the currency becomes deranged. 
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The whole is thus made to depend upon a mere speculation conducted by despe- 
rate men, who have nothing to lose, and everything to gain. It is impossible 
that there can be any steady currency under such a system, or any confidence 
in the bills offered in the market under it. This has been felt more particularly 
since the heavy failures in the cotton business in August, and has accelerated 
the shipment of specie, and enhanced the value of undoubted sterling bills, for 
which the demand for the packet of the 16th was good, and the market was 
nearly swept at the highest quotations. For the packet of the 20th, however, a 
supply of bills from the south, drawn against the new crop, assisted by several 
Banks in this city which came into the market as drawers of bills, caused a fall 
in the rates. The rates of bills and specie have been as follows : 
Rates oF Foreign BiLLs aT THE Port or NEw York. 








Oct. 1. Oct. 29. Nov. 15. Nov. 22. 

London,..... Cees ereccons GeO Perc cccccacc OE OD BOP obcocccsaves OW Eh SOE: vsncsetesees 94 a 10 

Pests’. sncsvsescoe- 5 l7ha 5 18s.....5 isi 8 520... .cccsee S000 Binivincssmaianen 

Amsterdam,.......eseeeees 40} a 404......... a 403...... 

Hambargh, .....++.+e+005 363 a 36}..........36 364.. .. 364 a 36%.. 

Bremeny,..c..cccceseoees TBE a 79. .ceceeees 78% ee Hi Pile nasisaenanes 7 
The exports of specie during the month have been as follows: 

For England. For Havre. 

Perey A a wo titbics cccwt coed 305,000 Per Oneida... occctscvccccccccccsccccces 151.830 
Pe EL, 6. ise 5.0 og citen bs ee. 5 MIN, . 9 uso see hes 0m be0geneeseecdhe 129,000 
Eas cctcc cece cssc ete  PYGRBOIB cc. cccccccnscccccsccesesces 109,000 
elie! Seer | 
SS © Geet Weseere,..cccccves 230,000 

UAE, « cats apie once eed ences eeced BODE 000. . cnccccccavccecccscccccssescosoveseces $389,830 


The probability now is that these shipments will gradually fall off as the sup- 
ply of bills becomes greater. The purchasers of cotton on English account have 
thus far been very backward. The principal operations at New Orleans have 
been mostly on account of the large French houses. The crops of both cotton 
and tobacco are likely to be large, and the amount of bills they furnish will 
depend upon the prices they actually realize in the foreign markets in a greater 
degree than in former years. 

The Banks of the south, particularly those of New Orleans, manifested 
some disposition to resume, as the resolutions adopted at the meeting of 
Presidents on the 2d instant expressed it, at the “earliest practicable mo- 
ment.” This was subsequently decided to be in November, 1842. In cther 
parts of the south there are similar indications, and it is possible that 
the legislature of Virginia may compel a resumption in that State. No such 
hope, however, can be indulged in respect to the legislature of any of the other 
suspended States, nearly all of whichare bound hand and foot with their in- 
debtedness to the insolvent Banks. The movement at New Orleans in favor of 
resumption was produced almost altogether by the individual exertions of 
houses in Wall-street, whose movements have made it unprofitable to the insti- 
tutions to remain suspended; hence this desire to “ accord to public opinion” and 
resume. The operation has been similar to that of the Suffolk Bank system of 
Boston. The course of trade in New England, it is well known, carries to Bos- 
ton all the bills uttered by the Banks in New England. These are received at 
par by the Suffolk Bank from its dealers, sealed up and returned immediately to 
the issuing Bank for specie at its own counter, unless it keeps a regular fund on 
deposite at the Suffolk to make its balance good. By thus co-operating with the 
law of trade in that section, all the Banks are compelled to keep their bills at 
par in Boston; hence the currency is always sound, and the people lose nothing 
by a discount on country money like that suffered in New York. Similar to this 
has been the plan pursued in regard to the southern Banks. New York is the 
centre of trade for the whole Union, as Boston is for the New England States, 
and the paper of all the institutions finds its way here in the regular routine of 
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business. When the banks pay specie, the discount is usually equal only to the 
expense of sending the paper home for collection, which is very small. When 
the banks do not pay specie, the discount is regulated by the supply of and de- 
mand for their issues, as well as the credit of the Bank, and consequently the 
risk of buying it. The Banks south are absolved by State laws from paying their 
debts in the constitutional currency. In most cases, however, a penalty is attach- 
ed to the refusal to redeem, by making the protested notes bear interest. In New 
Orleans this interest is 12 per cent. At the same time a large portion of the 
exchange constituting the assets of the Banks matures in New York, and is paid 
in specie funds. These funds are used by the Banks sometimes in buying up their 
own bills through an agent here at a discount, or for any other purpose than 
that of paying their debts. Now although the State laws exonerate the Banks 
from paying their debts, the United States laws are open to redress; and when 
the southern Banks not only did not pay specie, but continued to expand their cur- 
rency so as continually to increase the discount in the New York market, thereby 
subjecting the purchasers of their paper to a great loss, because bills bought 
to-day at five per cent. discount may ten days hence be worth no more than 
ten per cent. discount, the large purchasers formed the determination of 
compelling payment of the paper; consequently the bills purchased here were 
sent on to New Orleans, payment was demanded through a correspondent, pro- 
test made on refusal, when the bills bore 12 per cent. interest, and sent back to 
this city, and judgment being procured, the funds of the Banks in this city were 
attached, and payment in full, interest and expenses, compelled. This simple 
expedient has done more toward inducing resumption than any other that 
could be devised, because it is based upon the principle of individnal interest, 
and the protection given to private property by the laws of the federal Union, 
whether invaded by corporations or individuals. To carry it out to its fullest 
extent, would require a much larger capital than individual houses can appro- 
priate to it; but with a sufficient capital embarked in it, it would become so 
effectual as to prevent any suspended Bank from keeping a dollar in this city as 
long as their liabilities remained here unsettled. The institutions in this city 
have showed some disinclination to embark in the matter by granting their 
facilities to any great extent, for the reason that those institutions have 
large debts due them from individuals whose assets are at the south, and it is 
supposed that these debts will gradually become liquidated under the process of 
suspension ; whereas if the banks at the south are driven into a resumption, they 
will be obliged to call in their facilities from those who are indebted at the north, 
and consequently to render more desperate those assets which are already suffi- 
ciently unsafe. For these reasons, although the New York and eastern Banks 
are compelled to pay specie themselves, by the force of public opinion, yet they 
are opposed to any sudden movement toward specie payments at the south and west. 

The suspension and failure of Banks, with the extravagance and delinquency 
of several of the States, have placed American credit in a most unenviable situ- 
ation. The losses, immorality, and universal corruption that seem to pervade the 
paper system, and which of late have been developed to so fearful an extent, 
have engendered a feeling among the masses of the people fatal to the existence 
of property based upon credit in any shape. The strength and depth of this 
feeling are apparent in the deep, commanding tone in which the partisan appeal 
to the people in favor of a new National Bank has been negatived at the late elec- 
tions. In every quarter, and in every shape, the people are suffering intensely 
from the effects of an overwrought paper system, and the consequence is a uni- 
versal and increasing hostility to its perpetuation, as the causes and effects are 
becoming better understood. Fictitious property is every day vanishing from the 
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face of the earth, and those who a few years since thought they possessed wealth 
now grasp but pieces of valueless paper, and they seek in vain among the ashes 
of the institution that uttered them for some remnant of the substance of which 
the paper they hold is the shadow. The late Bank of the United States is an 
instance of the general wreck. Two years since, 4,533 individuals held 350,000 
shares of its stock, valued at $35,000,000. This was invested with $35,000,000 
more, borrowed in $70,000,000 of preperty said to be worth that amount, and which 
consisted of State promises to pay, individual notes due from persons who cannot 
pay, and many who never meant to pay, real estate of really no value, but which 
had a large imaginary paper value attached to it, insolvent Bank and worthless 
company stocks. All this property had in a great measure been created by 
paper credits. There was among the mass comparatively nothing that was the 
product of industry. A large class of persons had been raised, by the swelling 
bubble, from producers into consumers, until the former became too rare, and the 
latter 100 plenty. Presently the property began to lose its fancied value, and the 
mass to shrink, until the whole was compressed into a compass so small that the 
above-mentioned 4,533 persons found that their imaginary wealth had slipped 
throngh their fingers. The property has actually gone out of existence. It 
was raised from nothing, and into nothing #t returned. The value of property 
that has ceased to exist may be estimated as follows : 





Bank capital,.. 0... ccsccerecseces $350.000,000 Depreciated average 50 per cent., $175,000,000 
State and city Steck,..........-.-. 240,000,000 - se . «80,000,000 
Company Stock,. ..... 2... 00.0 ee00+: 150,000,000 ” = ap Am ee ee +7 9,000,000 

$740,000,000 $330,000,000 


This is a frightful amount, but it is believed to be correct, and yet it consti- 
tutes no real loss to the community, for the real wealth of the country was never 
greater or more abundant than now. It is only pruning off a fungous excres- 
cence that could not exist ina healthy state of things. The tendency is still 
downward; as the property depreciates, the inability to sustain the remainder 
increases. This is peculiarly the case with the State stocks, and the more so 
that the great fall in stocks has so shaken the faith in American stocks abroad, 
as not only to prevent any demand in the market for investment, but to increase 
the disposition to “ get out,’ thereby constantly increasing the supply. The 
credit of the States of Massachusetts, New York, and Ohio, yet stand the high- 
est on the list, and they are almost the only stocks that are negotiable in the foreign 
markets. The first and last mentioned States stand the highest in point of credit, 
for the reason that their debts are small, and the public works constructed on 
tHe credit of the States are both complete and productive. The credit of 
the State of New York was unequalled until the policy of the present 
executive was fully developed. The Erie canal, and the works in operation 
before their accession, yielded a handsome return for the moneys expended, and 
under judicious management would have extricated the State from debt, and 
placed its credit above suspicion, at the same time that the greatest facilities 
would have been given to the inland trade. The vast scheme of extravagance 
that was projected, however, embracing the enlargement of the only really pro- 
ductive work in the State, the Erie canal, and at the same time loaning the 
credit of the State to build up competitors for the trade of that canal, and 
thereby reducing its revenues, showed conclusively, that great as wuuld be 
the increase of business on those works for years to come, yet the outlay is 
so enormous, that it would be impossible for it to yield an amount of revenues 
equal to the interest, and meet the other charges upon it. According to the 
report of Mr. Hoffman in the State legislature of last year, the prospective debt 
is $74,000,000. This would require a revenue from the inland trade of the State 
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equal to $4,440,000, without providing anything for a sinking fund. The whole 
inland trade of the State pouring through the Erie canal has never yet reached 
$2,000,000, and would be required to yield 150 per cent. increase upon this to 
meet the proposed debt. All the reports of future prosperity painted in the most 
glowing colors could not make this appear feasible in the eyes of capitalists ; and 
as the great principle of providing by taxation for the interest was disregarded 
in creating the loans, confidence gave way rapidly, and New York stocks fell to 
80, when those of Massachusetts sold in the open market at 98. The result of 
the late elections has awakened the hopes of capitalists, that the system will be 
arrested, and the debt of the State confined within a limit that can be compassed 
by a reasonable revenue from the internal trade of the State. 

This is the worst of three States selected by the administration of brokers at 
Paris, on account of their superior standing, to be introduced to the Bourse of 
Paris under their protection. The stocks of the other States range at all degrees 
of depreciation down to 30 cents onthe dollar. This, in some cases, has risen from 
real doubts entertained as to ultimate payment of the bonds. Michigan is strong- 
ly inclined to repudiate the loan taken by the Morris Canal. The question of 
paying the bonds has in Mississippi been determined in the negative, and a strong 
party is in favor of the same policy in Iinois. In this latter State the opposition 
is not to the payment of the original debt legally created for purposes of internal 
improvement, and which amounts to about $7,000,000, but for a balance of near 
$10,000,000 created without constituted authority, and mostly used in the payment 
of interest, nothing having actually been received for it by the people. Thus the 
debt of [linois, in January, 1841, was $13,100,000, bearing interest $750,000. 
Since then it has been increased $1,500,000, and must be in all probability increas- 
ed as much more to meet the January dividends. This, with some issues of stock 
for the Northern Cross Railroad, will make the debt on the first of the coming year 
$17,000,000, bearing interest $1,020,000. The same plan may be continued 
through 1842, as the legislature, being biennial, does not assemble until December 
of that year. This will make over $20,000,000, an increase of $7,000,000 in two 
years, with no value received. Such a fearful accumulation may well cause the 
creditors of the State to doubt the ability to pay. Similar results have been pro- 
duced in other States. This state of things has been in a great measure brought 
about by the want of financial talent on the part of those selected to act as fund 
commissioners. They are men generally but little acquainted with large moneyed 
operations, and in making their loans have fallen into the snares of cliques of bro- 
kers of but small capital but great pretension. These men undertake to make the 
loan, when perhaps they have not a dollar to lend. Their object then is to get as 
much security for as little money as possible, in order to protect themselves in their 
operations to procure the money they propose to lend. For instance, if $100,000 
were wanted. they require a pledge of say $250,000, or they lend 40 cents on the 
dollar when the market price is 50. As soon as they get possession of the bonds, 
they immediately turn round and sell or pledge them for the money wanted. The 
bonds, being thus thrown upon the market, cause the price immediately to fall, to 
the discredit of the State, and the great damage of all the other bond-holders, 
whose property being thus wantonly destroyed, are but little inclined to subject 
themselves to further losses. It is mostly these acts, added to the glaring corrup- 
tion discovered in the United States and other Banks, that has produced that de- 
gree of exasperation among the American creditors abroad that has induced them 
to apply the harshest epithets to this people as a nation. There is apparently no 
way for the United States to retrieve its honor but by utterly rejecting that system 
of paper credits which has led to its present commercial disgrace. 
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AvroprocrAPHy, REMINISCENCES, AND Letrers oF JoHN TRUMBULL, FROM 1756 To 
1841. One volume, 8vo. pp. 189. New York and London: Wiley & Putnam. New 
Haven: B. L. Hamlen, 1841. 

American Reminiscences are so rare, and at the same time so desirable, that it did 
not need Colonel Trumbul]’s long and well-established claims upon the respect and 
gratitude of his countrymen, to ensure a glad and favorable reception to the volume 
in which he has here retraced the outlines of a life, honorable to himself, and on 
many occasions useful to his country, extending through a period touching closely on 
that of.a complete century. The venerable author is too well known, as the 
painter of the Revolution, of which he was one of the most gallant soldiers, to require 
that we should attempt to give our readers any information about him. And the 
personal friends who will esteem it not less a sacred duty than a pleasure, to possess 
themselves of this last memorial which he is leaving us, ere he shall go hence and be 
no more seen, are, we cannot doubt, to be reckoned by thousands. One of the most 
amiable and best of old men, we have not the heart to make any other remark 
upon the passages in which he gives a vent to the hearty spirit of the antique Federal. 
ism, which is still evidently his political religion—than to express our sincere respect 
for the personal character and motives of that fine old school of brave and true 
patriots, however mistaken they may have been as politicians, of which Col. Trum- 
bull may be taken as one of the finest specimens. The Autobiography is written 
with much simplicity and clearness, —and less, indeed, of the “ Nestorian garrulity” 
than we should have preferred, after all the advantages enjoyed by him for the 
collection of interesting personal anecdote and reminiscence. The volume is pub- 
lished in a typographical style, equalled by few of the issues of the American press, 
We had marked several passages for extraction ; but are compelled to content our- 
selves with the simple parting words with which his mother, the wife of Governor 
Trumbull], of Connecticut, sent him to the Battle of Bunker Hill. “ My son,” was 
her Spartan farewell, “ when I recollect the sufferings of your infancy, with your 
present feebleness of constitution, and anticipate the hardships and dangers to which 
you are about to be exposed, I hardly dare to hope that we shall ever meet again ; 
however, in al] events, my dear son, I charge you so to conduct yourself, that if 
ever I do see you again, it may be with the pride and delight of a mother.” We can 
say no more than that, neither in the war in which he then played a distinguished 
part, during his unfortunately brief term of service, nor at any period since, of the 
long life now so near its honored close, has the son ever proved himself unworthy of 
so noble a parentage. 





Tue Works or Francis Bacon, Lord Chancellor of England. A new Edition: with 
a Life of the Author, by Basil Montagu, Esq. In three volumes, royal 8vo. Phila. 
delphia: Carey & Hart, 1841. 

On the 22d of January, 1560, a child was born, in an upper chamber at York-House, 
in the Strand of London—a poor, puling, weakly thing, dandled in arms and on knees, 
rocked in a cradle, quieted by a rattle, and with its life exposed to the dangers of the 
thousand trifles by which, during that first vegetable period of human existence, (ac- 
cording to the distribution of Mrs, Grant, of Laggan,) the dim and feeble little 
spark may be put out at any moment when the vigilance of nurse or mother may re. 
Jax, —and perhaps, it may seem, no great harm done. But that child was destined 
to stamp the impress of the mighty intellect, whose divine germ lay so mysteriously 
latent within it, upon the future destinies of t\e country, the continent, the world, into 
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which it was then born ; toa broad depth, unrivalled—unapproached, we are tempted 
to say — by the efforts of any other single human mind before or since that memorable 
day. 

In noticing the appearance, from the American press, of this fine edition of Bacon’s 
complete works, we confine ourselves to the duty of simply calling the attention of 
our readers toit. The task of the review of Bacon has been exhausted —and far be 
from us the presumption of attempting to follow in the footsteps already tracked by 
the great stride of Macauley. Of his works themselves it would be idle to speak, 
within the brief limits of our present space. What they have done — what they are 
still doing —for the whole human race, is doubtless more or less fully known to 
most, if not to all, of our readers. The great idea which —after he had shivered for 
ever the sceptre of the paralyzing despotism of the mighty old Greek, whose philoso- 
phy had for so many centuries weighed like an incubus on the entire human mind 
—he conceived, and elaborated into a perfect consummation and a deathless expres- 
sion, in the Instauratio Magna —the new method of all philosophy, with which he 
has forever associated his name—is only receiving every day that practical de- 
velopment of which he himself foresaw and foretold the infinite extent. To speak 
of his life, on the other hand, would be a task from which we shrink back, with the 
same reluctance which would bid us spare the sacred memory of the dearest of 
parents, or the noblest of benefactors. Perhapsnothing more need be said of him and 
them, than that as posterity has ratified the judgment of his own age, and recognised 
him as the ‘ wisest,” so even all those causes which have too justly fixed upon him 
the epithet of the “ meanest,” have not sufficed to forfeit his right to the title of the 
“ greatest”’ of mankind. We fully concur in the praise which has been already 
amply bestowed by the press, on the worthy form and manner of the present, the first 
American edition of this invaluable mass of grand thought, grandly imbodied in lan- 
guage ; and of the enterprise and liberality which have encouraged the publishers to 
venture upon it. We rejoice in its appearance, too, as one of many symptoms of the 
dawning of a better era in the literary history and character of the times, than that 
which has so long prevailed under the tinsel sway of the fashionable novelist, 
poetaster, or tourist of the hour. And we trust that the publishers will ‘not find 
themselves deceived in the calculations they have made on the public taste and de- 
mand. Every owner of an American library who can afford a very trifling compara- 
tive expense, if he would consult alike a duty and an interest which need not to be 
pointed out by us, will give a distinguished place upon his shelves to these rich and 


stately volumes. 


A Treatise on Domestic Economy ; for the use of Young Ladies at Home, and at 
School. By Miss Catherine E. Beecher, late Principal of the Hartford Female 
Seminary. Boston: Marsh, Capen, Lyon, & Webb. 1841. 


If from this time forth there exist any more discomfort or mismanagement in any 
of the thousand important concerns embraced within the subjects of the “science” 
of Domestic Economy, it will certainly not be Miss Beecher’s fault. We will not 
aspire to the presumption of a critical comparison of her principles and precepts with 
those of Miss Leslie, to whose well-known ‘ House-Book”’ the present volume bears @ 
great general resemblance. Non nobis tantas, etc. It has been prepared with great 
care and minute detail, and appears, from such passages as we have ventured to 
glance at, to record the fruits of much experience, in a manner marked by uncommon 
common-sense. It is for sale in New York by Bartlett & Welford, Broadway. 


Prain Sermons; by Contributors to the “ Tracts for the Times.” 2 vols. 12mo. 
New York: J. & H.G. Langley. 
These volumes, doubtless, will be weleomed with great pleasure by the religious 
world, at least by that large and influential section of it whose interests they 
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are more especially designed to subserve. Characterized as the “ Plain Sermons”’ 
are, by the same eloquent simplicity of style, they possess an importance in no 
respect inferior to their predecessors, the Oxford “ Tracts for the Times,” in their 
unity of design and completeness of illustration, — their main object being to show, 
as we learn from the preface, thut the subjects treated of in the ‘‘ T'racts for the 
Times,” were not sct forth as mere parts of ideal systems, or as themes for disputa- 
tion, matters only of sentiment or party speculation, but rather urged as truths of im- 
mediate and essential importance, bearing more or less directly on the business of 
our every-day life, as well as the concerns of a future state. They come to us endors- 
ed by the cordial recommendation of Bishop Onderdonk, “‘ as being admirably adapt- 
ed to the conveying religious instruction on the sound principles of the Gospel,’ and 
are therefore authorized by the Bishop for public and private reading throughout his 
diocess. The volumes are neatly printed, and produced in a style creditable to the 
enterprise of the publishers. 


Puysto.ocy anp AnimAL Mecuanism. First Book or Natura History, prepared 
for the use of Schools and Colleges. By W.S. W. Ruschenberger, M. D., Surgeon 
in the U. 8S. Navy, &c. &c. From the text of Milne Edwards, and Achille Comte; 
Professors of Natural History in the Colleges of Henri IV. and Charlemagne. With 
Plates. Philadelphia: Turner and Fisher, 15 North Sixth street ; and 52 Chatham 
street, New York. 


The press has of late years been remarkably fertile in elementary works on popular 
physiology. We are glad to witness the appearance of the present one in a form, 
and of a cheapness, calculated to have the effect of introducing it generally into every 
school-room. Its original text forms the first of a series of ‘ Frast Booxs on NATURAL 
History” which were prepared by distinguished men of science, and published under 
the direction of the “‘ Royal Council of Public Instruction of France,” for the use of 
Schools and Colleges of that country. These primers of Natural History have had 
an immense popularity in that country, their sale being measured by hundreds of 
thousands ; and we hope that the success of the present will induce the editor to 
follow it up with the others of the same useful series, relating to Zoology, Ornitho- 
logy, Botany, Geology, &c. 


Sarmst Nicnoras’s Book For att Goop Boys anp Girus. Philadelphia: Thomas 
Cowperthwait & Co. 


This is an attractive little juvenile, being, as its very apposite title declares, ex- 
pressly dedicated to the tutelary Saint, the celebration of whose glorious anniversary 
is a subject of joyful anticipation by thousands of young and happy hearts. It is 
nota work to be subjected to criticism, but if it were, we could not but give our 
unqualified approval as well of the matter as of the style in which it is produced.— 
The wood cuts are well done, and the binding unusually beautiful. 


Tne Lire of Grpert Morrer pe LaFayette, a Marquis of France ; a General 
in the American and French Revolutions ; the Compatriot and Friend of Washing- 
ton ; the Champion of American Independence, and of the Rights and Liberties of 
Mankind. From numerous and authentic sources. One vol. 12mo: By Eben'r 
Mack. “The History of the World is the Biography of Great Men.” — Carlyle. 
Ithaca, N. Y.; Mack, Andrus, & Woodruff. 1841. 

Ample materials for a Life of Lafayette were before the public, though scattered 
through a voluminous variety of documents and works, where they are not without 
difficulty accessible to the general reader. We are surprised that the pious duty of 
writing a biography embracing a connected view of its successive eventful stages, from 
its glorious commencement to its honored close, has not been earlier performed. 
Mr. Mack (formerly a Senator in the Legislature of the State of New York) de- 
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serves the thanks of the American public, that he has not left this reproach longer 
upon American gratitude, as well as for the industry and judicious zeal with which 
he has performed the task it was an honor to undertake. Knowing that the only 
Life of Lafayette in print would be a work which few Americans would wish to con- 
fess that they did not possess, he has thrown it into a form so compendious in point 
of size, and cheap in the mode of publication, as to adapt it to that large popular cir- 
culation which we hope it will attain. 


Tue Works or Mary Russert Mrtrorp, in Prose anp Verse, viz: Our Village, 
Belford Regis, Country Stories, Finden’s Tableaux, Foscari, Julian, Rienzi, Charles 
the First. One volume, royal 8vo. pp. 672. Philadelphia: James Crissy, 4 Minor 
Street, 1841. 

Miss Mitford is in many respects the Miss Sedgwick of her own country—though 
we will not claim for her some of those higher attributes which have given to the 
latter a national name, not alone as a writer of beautiful tales and sketches, but as 
a moral teacher deeply imbued with the genius of American institutions, and exerting 
no unimportant influence on the just direction of the American mind and character. 
This is nevertheless a most charming volume, and the publisher well deserves the 
thanks of the many thousands of readers to whom a collection of Miss Mitford’s 
works had long been a desideratum. She has been well termed the Claude of English 
country life ; and to those who have never had the opportunity of acquaintance with 
the original nature, from which she draws all the bright and graceful pictures of 
it which she has produced in such delightful profusion and minuteness of detail, the 
study of them will afford a pleasure, second only to that of those who can recognise 
their fidelity of outline ead coloring, and enjoy the many associations and recollec- 
tions they will not fail to awaken. A very pleasant volume to have at hand, for a 
rainy day, or a dull hour— for we defy any one to take it up in the most unpropitious 
mood, and turn over its leaves at random, without lighting upon some such charming 
little story or sketch, of mingled pathos, humor, and beauty of natural description, 
combined with a perfectly easy and graceful simplicity of manner, as wil] not fail to 
exorcise the most azure of demons, that ever took possession of the most unhappy 
of ennuyés. 


— 


THe Works or Mrs. Ametta Orte; complete in three volumes, royal 8vo. Phila- 
delphia: James Crissy, 4 Minor street, 1841. 


The same publisher has also issued the three handsome volumes before us, con- 
taining the only complete edition of Mrs. Opie’s Works extant—the edition published 
in New York a few years since, in five volumes, having been materially defective. 
The present volumes are in all respects uniform with that of Miss Mitford’s Works, 
above noticed.—It is needless to recommend works whose popularity, on this side 
of the Atlantic as well as in the native country of the authoress, has been attested 
by the issue of two distinct collected editions prior to the present one, the last and 
best, in typographical style, as well as in completeness. That that popularity had 
its basis in qualities of no ephemeral attract#™ and value, we do not doubt will be 
made amply manifest to the publisher, to whose intelligent enterprise the simulta- 
neous issue of these two works is highly creditable. 


Tue Vicar oF WAKEFIELD, A TALE; BY OLIveR GotpsmitH, M.D. fllustrated 
with numerous engravings. With an account of the author’s Life and Writings, by 
J. Aikin, M. D., author of Select Works of the British Poets. New York: D. Ap- 
pleton & Co., 200 Broadway, 1842. 

The appearance of this welcome volume, just issued by the Appletons, has given 
us the pleasure of again reading our inexhaustible old favorite, the Vicar, for the ——th 
time. We will not trust our memory for the exact number. The illustrations 
which are scattered over nearly every page, in spirited and graphic wood-cuts, seem 
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so far to aid the imagination in realizing the idea of the scenes they depict, that 
we fancy that uo former perusal —not even the well-remembered first — has been ac- 
companied with so vivid a conception and so complete an enjoyment. If-we could 
envy a pleasure to childhood, it would be that of receiving for the first time a copy 
of this very pretty volume, among the treasures of which the approaching generous 
and happy season is so prolific. 


Fracments From GerMAn Prose Waiters. Translated by Sarah Austin. With 
Biographical Sketches of the Authors. One volume, ]2mo. pp. 353. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co., No. 200 Broadway, 1841. 

Mrs. Austin has done more than any other writer, by her translations, to make the 
English reading public acquainted with some idea of the spirit of German literature. 
The present volume consists chiefly of the gleanings of extensive ramblings through 
its richest fields; consisting of such passages—sometimes of pages in length, some- 
times of but a single line—as she was probably led to mark with her pencil, or to 
transfer to her common-place book, for some striking point of thought or beauty of 
expression. These selections are made with fine judgment and taste, and being 
admirably translated, compose a volume which will be gladly welcomed, both by 
those acquainted with the original language and literature from which they are 
gathered, and still more by those to whom it will afford the opportunity, otherwise 
inaccessible to them, of at least skimming the cream of that of which they are unable 
to drink a deeper draught. Of its externals no more need be said than that it is issued 
by the Appletons. 


Review or E. F. Hatrrecp’s “ Untversarism as 1T 1s.”’ By T. J. Sawyer. One 
volume, 16mo. pp. 320. New York: P. Price, 130 Fulton street, 184]. 


Mr. Sawyer is known as an able and highly respectable minister of the Univer- 
salist denomination in the city of New York. He writes with great earnestness and 
force in behalf of the tenets which he believes to be the genuine truth of Christianity. 
Upon the success of his arguments it would not be becoming to the occasion, for us 
here to express any opinion, had we even given the whole of his volume such an ex- 
amination as to enable us todo so. We are struck in it by the following statement 
respecting the number of this denomination, which is certainly new to us. He 
says: “‘ While the orthodox journals have been persuading their unobservant and 
eredulous readers that Universalism was declining, the denomination and its faith 
have been rapidly spreading through the country, until now it stands, for numbers, 
activity, and influence, the rourTH or FrrtH denomination in the United States !”’ 
And he quotes from the “Universalist Register and Companion” for 1840, the fol- 
lowing summary of the statistics of the denomination for that year: “‘ There are in 
the United States alone, 1 General Convention, 12 State Conventions, 56 Associations, 
about 853 Societies, 512 Preachers, and 513 Meeting-houses, owned wholly or in 
part by Universalists. In addition to those in the United States, there are about 15 
Societies, 7 Preachers, and 3 or 4 Meeting-houses in the British Provinces.” And 
also, that “ during the past year, no less than 59 new laborers have entered into their 
field of Jabor, of whom nine are converts from the partialist ministry ; while hundreds, 
yea, thousands, if not tens of thousands of the partialist laity have embraced and 
avowed the faith of Universalism, during the past year.” These are certainly very 
important facts, if facts they are. 





NOTE TO THE NOVEMBER NUMBER. 


| In the Article on “ Rights and Government,” at page 464, line 28th, a typogra- 

phical error occurred, of such bearing upon the sense as to require correction, in 

justice both to the author, and to the science of which he appears as a votary. It is 

i printed, “‘ The manner of its exercise is nothing.” It should read: ‘ The manner 
of its exercise is one thing.” The subject referred te being every “ power and 
faculty of the mind,” the necessity of the correction will be apparent. 
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Some important and interesting develop- 
ments are likely to transpire on the return 
next spring of our fellow-citizen, Dr. C. 
Matthews, who left his home about fifteen 
years since for explorations in Africa. He 
has already visited the hitherto all but in- 
accessible Timbuctoo, from that settle- 
ment he has travelled across the Great 
Desert to Morocco, and has since written 
to this country from Abyssinia. Since the 
interesting volun of the Brothers Lan- 
dor, and the work of M. Caillie, we have 
added nothing to our stock of geographical 
or statistical information respecting this 
continent, once so magnificent, but which 
has long since remained covered with all 
but Cimmerian darkness. 

The largest work ever yet attempted, 
is the “Encyclopédie Méthodique,’’ com- 
menced at Paris in 1782, being a collection 
of dictionaries on the several departments 
of science and knowledge, which has 
already extended to upwards of 220 
quarto volumes. A somewhat similar 


work, publishing in Germany, has reached | 


to 146 volumes. 


An important astronomical work, of 
somewhat novel character, has just ap- 
peared in Germany, entitled ‘ Contribu- 
tions to the Physical Knowledge of the 
Heavenly Bodies in the Solar System,” 
by Dr. Meyer, with illustrations, which is 
said to comprise much curious informa- 
tion, both speculative and scientific. 


D’ Israeli computes the entire number of 
works printed prior to 1816 at 3,640,000. 


AMERICAN LITERARY ANYNOUNCE- 
MENTS. 

We have the pleasure of announcing 
as in the press of the Messrs. Langley, a 
new work of great national interest and 
value, which will comprise a period of 
our country’s history of pre-eminent im- 
portance, to be entitled, “‘ Washington 
Jilustrated.’” This magnificent work 
will contain an entirely new biographical 
memoir of General Washington, divided 
into three distinet sections; viz. his per- 
sonal and domestic history, his military, 
and also his political career; the whole 
derived from authentic sources and orig- 
inal documents, which will be richly 
embellished by about 700 illustrations 
exquisitely engraved on wood and steel 
by the first artists, from the beautiful 
designs of Chapman, including also copies 
from a series of great historical pictures 
in the possession of J. K. Paulding, Esq. 
Numerous other facilities have been added 
to the otherwise ample resources of this 
distinguished artist, who will remain with 
the several members of the Washington 
family during the winter, for the purpose 
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of collecting materiel, much of which, 
it is understood, will be exclusive and of 
great value. In a word, it is the deter- 
| mination of the publishers to produce a 
work in every respect worthy of the pre- 
sent advanced state of art, and be- 
fitting the national tribute to the memory 
of one whose name is destined to be ever 
redolent with the incense of a nation’s 
praise. The work will form two large 
|} octavo volumes, printed from ew and 
beautiful type, on the finest paper, and 
appropriately bound and gilt. Many of 
the illustrations are already in the hands 
| of the engravers, and the work will be 
produced with all convenient speed com- 
mensurate with the care required for such 
a costly publication. 

A new historical work by Mr. James, 
author of ‘ Richelieu,” ‘The Ancient 
Régime,” &c., is in press by the same 
firm, and will be speedily published, en- 
titled “ The Life and Times of Richard 
Ceur-de-Lion,”’ in 2 vols. 12mo. This is 
said to be a work of extraordinary interest, 
and upon which this laborious writer has 
| bestowed unusual diligence in the exami- 
nation of documents and authorities: from 
this cause, as well as from the character 
of his subject, high expectations may 
justly be formed of the forthcoming pro- 
duction. 

They will also speedily publish a new 
work by Alexander Walker, author of 
‘ Intermarriage,” &c., entitled “‘ Patholo- 
gy, founded on the Natural System of 
Anatomy and Physiology.” In 1 vol. 
12mo, uniform with their editions of the 
author’s former works. 

‘* The Madison Papers,” the new and 
improved edition of which has been so 
long delayed for the re-casting portions 
of the plates some time since destroyed 
by the fire at Washington, is now ready. 
This highly important work may be re- 
garded as one of the most elegant as well 
as valuable standard productions in the 
country, and it is needless to add, from 
} its intrinsic excellence, will be found 
essential to the completion of every 
public and private library throughout the 
country. 

The same publishers have also in press 
a new edition of the ‘‘ Dublin Dissector,’ 
and a second edition of the ‘‘ Plain Ser- 
mons,” edited by the contributors to the 
Oxford “ Tracts for the Times.” 

They will issue in a few days two beau- 
tiful little Juveniles, ‘‘ Robin Hood and 
his Merry Foresters,” by Stephen Percy, 
author of “Tales of the Kings of England,” 
&c.; and “ Tales fromthe Arabian Nights’ 
Entertainments,” related by a mother for 
the amusement of her children ; the latter 
illustrated by forty engravings on wood, 
and the former containing eight beautiful 
drawings on stone. The contents of these 
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two works will be found most attractive 
of any of their class that have hitherto 
appeared, while their external embellish- 
ments will render them still more adapted 
as elegant gift-books for the approaching 
holydays. The emblematical ornaments 
on the covers are exquisite specimens of 
workmanship. 

Also ‘‘A Repcrt in favor of the Abolition 
of the Punishment of Death by Law, made 
to the Legislature of the State of New 
York, April 14, 1841, by John L. O’Sulli- 
van, Member of the Assembly for the city 
of New York.” Second edition, 8vo, 
cloth lettered. 

D. APPLETON & CO. have just issued 
a beautifully printed volume entitled 
“ Fra nts from German Prose Writ- 
ers,” translated by Sarah Austin, with 
biographical notices of the authors. This 
book is a perfect literary gem, combining 
some of the choicest sentences and most 
beautiful thoughts to be met with in any 
work of its class. It is a beautiful 
specimen of book-making, as is also the 
new little volume of ‘‘ Evenings with the 
Chroniclers,” illustrated by sixteen finely 
engraved embellishments—one of the 
most attractive as well as instructive 
works for youth that have ever appeared. 

The same publishers have nearly ready 
three new volumes to be added to their 
series of juveniles, under the title of 
“ Tales for the People and their Children,” 
these are ‘* Dining Out,” ‘ Somerville 
Hall,” by Mrs. Ellis, and “ Feats on the 
Fiords,” by Harriet Martineau. ‘‘Arthur 
Carryl,” a romance, by the author of 
** A Vision of Rubeta,” is now completed, 
and will be found an exceedingly novel 
and finely printed work. 

D. A. & Co., have now completed the 
following illustrated works, viz. the Pic- 
torial edhtion of Robinson Crusoe, Vicar 
of Wakefield, and ,vol. 1st of Napoleon. 
Also Joan of Arc, with twenty-six plates ; 
Pictorial Gems from Travellers, with 
numerous engravings, and a new volume 
of their petit Library, comprising “ Paul 
and Virginia.” 

The same publishers have also now 
ready for publication a beautiful little 
bijou entitled ‘“‘ Mignonette,” illustrated 
by plates, exquisitely bound, and gilt. 

They have also just issued two valu- 
able works on ecclesiastical history — 
Palmer’s History of the Church, 2 vols. 
8vo, and Churton’s History of the Early 
English Church, both being edited by 
American Bishops. For further particu- 
lars, vide their advertisement. 

The beautiful little series of English 
Classics, comprising “ Token of Affec- 
tion,” ‘Token of Friendship,” “ Token 
of Remembrance,” *‘ Pure Gold from the 
Rivers of Wisdom,” “ Pau] and Virginia ;” 
these will be followed by “ Vicar of Wake- 
field,” ‘* Rasselas,” “ Goldsmith’s Es- 
says,” and others of equal merit. 

The Rose, or Affection’s Gift for 1842, 
with ten beautiful plates, is now ready ; 
it forms one of the most attractive of the 
minor gift-books of the season. 

§. COLMAN has nearly ready the 
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second edition of the Poets of America, 
for 1842—the first impression of the work 
poe been exhausted by the demand for 
it in the several sections of the country— 
to which preference was given for securing 
its early delivery previous to the closing 
of our inland navigation. The new im- 
pression, we understand, will comprise 
some important improvements in the 
embellishments, &c. 

Mr. ATWATER proposes issuing a 
new edition of his History of Ohio, the 
former editions being entirely exhausted, 
in which he Po to make sundry 
alterations and corrections. 

J. S. REDFIELD, Clinton Hall, an- 
nounces the third series of the “Two 
Hundred Pictorial Illustrations of the 
Bible and Views in the Holy Land,” as 
nearly ready for publication. It will be 
compiled from the London Pictoriai Bible 
and Pictorial Palestine. 

He has also recently published a little 
volume entitled ‘‘ Eastern Arts and Anti- 
quities,” with numerous illustrations, re- 
printed from the English edition, publish- 
ed under the direction of the London Re- 
hgious Tract Society. 

Also a volume of similar size, entitled 
‘Bible Quadrupeds,” being a reprint of 
Bingley’s work of the same title. The 
engravings (16 in number) of this volume 
are the most beautiful specimens of the 
art we have ever seen, and they are 
superbly printed. 

M. W. DODD has in preparation, 
‘* Passing Thoughts,” by Charlotte Eliza- 
beth. 

A new volume of Sermons, by Rev. E. 
D. Griffin, D. D. 

He hasalso in preparation a fine edition 
of “‘ Bogatsky’s Golden Treasury,” than 
which few works of its kind have been 
more highly esteemed. Also in press a 
new volume by the author of “Old 
Humphrey’s Addresses,” &c., entitled 
‘‘ Thoughts for the Thoughtful.” 

DAYTON & SAXTON have in press, 
“The Departed Family and other Poems,” 
by Mrs. Dana. 

“The Northern Harp,” by the same 
author, uniform with the ‘ Southern 
— 1 vol. 12mo. 

Also “ The Benevolent Merchant.” 

The same firm have recently published 
a beautiful edition of ** Buck’s Religious 
Anecdotes,” in 1 vol. 12mo, handsomely 
bound and gilt. 

HARPER & BROTHERS are about 
publishing a work in 2 vols. 18mo, under 
the title of ‘American Adventure by Land 
and Sea,” &c., also anew American tale 
in one volume, being the first of a series, 
entitled, “ Wealth and Worth; or, which 
makes the Man?” This work is illustrat- 
ed with cuts, and report speaks highly of 
its literary merit. Who is the author? 

A new historica] novel will be published 
early in the spring by the author of 
“ Cromwell,” &c., entitled “‘ Marmaduke 
Wyvil, or the Maid’s Revenge.” In 2 
vols., 12mo. 

Signor De Begnis has nearly completed 
his forthcoming musical annual for 1842, 
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entitled ‘‘ The Carcanet,” in a handsome 
Ato vol., splendidly bound. 

CAREY & HART, Philadelphia, will 
soon publish, in one splendid royal octavo 
volume, with portraits, “‘ The Poets and 
Poetry of America,” edited by Mr. Rufus 
W. Griswold, of this city.* It will contain 
selections from all those writers who have 
contributed anything worthy of preserva- 
tion to our poetical literature, with bio- 
graphical ai critical notices, and an his- 
torical introduction, giving an account of 
the progress of poetry in America before 
the Revojution. The Southern Literary 
Messenger remarks ‘‘that Mr. Gris- 
wold’s fine taste and unequalled know- 
ledge of everything relating to American 
literature peculiarly qualify him for the 
editorship of such a work,” and from our 
acquaintance with his abilities we are 
confident that the work could not have | 
been committed to more competent 
hands. 

The same firm announce, The Student 
Life of Germany, by W. Howitt, author 
of Rural Life of England, Book of the | 
Seasons, &c. 

Our Mess, No. 1. Jack Hinton the 
Guardsman, by the author of Charles 
O'Malley. 

Continental Gossipings, by Dr. Lever, 
author of Harry Lorrequer, in 1 vol. 8vo, 
with illustrations. 

Recollections of a Soldier of Fortune, 
by H. W. Maxwell, author of Stories of 
Waterloo, 2 vols. 

Travels in Egypt, Arabia Petra, &c., 
by an American, in 2 vols. 12mo, with 
engravings. 

The Commissioner, or Lunatico In- | 
quirendo, with illustrations. 

The Parish Clerk, edited by Theodore 
Hook, 2 vols. 
A Day in the Woods, by Thomas Mil- 

ler, author of Rural Sketches, 1 vol. 

Traditions of England, by Wm. Howitt, | 
author of Visits to Remarkable Places. 

Phineas Quiddy, or Sheer Industry, by 
Poole, author of Paul Pry, Delicate At- 
tentions, &c. 

Gems from the Modern Poets, edited 
by S. C. Hall, in 1 vol. 12mo. 

Works of the Rey. Sidney Smith, 3 v. 

Dunlap’s History of Fiction, 3 v. 12mo. | 

Roscoe’s Life of Leo Xth, and Life of 
Lorenzo de Medici. 

The Cardinal Virtues, by Harriet Camp- | 
bell. 

Noctes Ambrosiane, by Prof. Wilson. 

Charles O'Malley, vol. 2d—[the com- 
pletion]—with illustrations. 

Ten Thousand a Year, a new edition, 
with illustrations. 

The Mids of Other Days, 2 vols. 

Peter Priggins, the College Scout, in 1 
vol., &e. 

Dr. BACHE, of Philadelphia, one of 
the authors of the United States Dispen- 
satory, will publish next year, through the 
press of Lea and Blanchard, a work on 
Chymistry, or a ‘Text Book for Students, 








with numerous wood-cuts. 


mirals, a Tale of the Sea,” will be pub- 
lished next March. 

HILLIARD, GRAY, & CO., have in 
press the following : — ‘ Principles of 
Geology, or the modern changes of the 
earth and its inhabitants considered as 
illustrative of Geology,” by Charles Lyell, 
Esq. From the 7th London edition, 3 
vols. 12mo. Also, by the same author, 
‘‘ The Elements of Geology.”’? Two vol- 
umes of the above series are now we be- 
lieve completed. The same publishers 
have also now ready ‘‘ Essays for Summer 
Hours,”’ by Charles Lanman. Tales by 
the author of ‘Three Experiments of 
Living,” &c. Volume 3 of Poems by Miss 
H. F. Gould, and “The Huguenots in 
France and America,” by the author of 
the “ Lives of Luther, Cranmer,” &c. 

KAY & BROTHERS, Philadelphia, 
have just published a new edition of Pro- 
fessor Gibson’s Surgery, much enlarged 
and improved, with 36 plates, 2 vols. Svo. 

Greek Grammar for Colleges and 
Schools, by Raphael Kiihner. Translated 
from the German ; 

Introduction to the Writing of Latin, 
with rules and examples for practice, by 
I. P. Krebs, translated from the eighth 


| German edition, are in preparation by 
| ALLEN, MORRILL, & WARDWELL, 


of Andover. 

JOHN OWEN of Cambridge has in 
press ‘* Ballads and Songs,” by Professor 
Longfellow—to be published immediately. 

A Memoir of Gen. James Mitchell 
Varnum, the distinguished lawyer, sol- 
dier, and patriot of Rhode Island, has been 
prepared by Wilkins Updike, Esq., and 
wil! shortly be published. 


ENGLISH LITERARY ANNOUNCE. 
MENTS. 

Barnaby Rudge is, we observe, to be 
completed on the Ist of the present 
month. A new work from the same pro- 
lific and delightful pen will then be com- 


menced. 
Mr. Dickens, we learn, has announced 


| his intention of paying a Visit to this coun- 


try early next year, as also Professor Wil- 
son, alias Christopher North, of ** Noctes 
Ambrosiane”’ notoriety. 

Charles O’ Malley will be completed in 
2 vols. 8vo, on the first of next month. 

A new work by the same author, en- 
titled “‘ Continental Gossipings,” is in 
preparation and will shortly be published 
in the same form. 

Another production from the same witty 
yen is also announced to appear in month- 

y numbers, entitled ‘Our Mess.” The 
first number of “ Jack Hinton the Guards- 
man,” will appear, we understand, in 
January. 

Rambling Recollections of a Soldier of 

Fortune, by H. Maxwell, author of “‘ Wild 


| Sports of the West,” &c., is nearly ready 


for publication. 
Dr. Warren, author of “ Ten Thousand 


A new Nautical Novel by the author of | a Year,” has nothing new in progress. 
the “Spy,” &c., entitled “ The Two Ad- | 


First volume of Mr. Catlin’s celebrated 
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work, ‘‘ Letters and Notes on the Manners, 
Customs, and Condition of the North 
American Indians,” has just appeared. 

A new work of fiction by James Morier, 
author of ‘‘ Hajji Baba,” and entitled 
‘* Mirza, an Oriental Romance,” &c. 

“ Ferrers,” a Romance of the Age 
of George II.’ by Charles Ollier, Esq.; 
and “‘The Parish Clerk,’ a novel edited 
by the late Theodore Hook, Esq. 

A Treatise on Agriculture, by John 
Sproule; and a work to be issued in 
monthly numbers, entitled ‘ Commis- 
sioner, or De Lunatico Inquirendo,” with 
plates. 

‘* Tales of the Great and Brave,” by 
Miss M. Frazer Tytler, author of ‘‘ Tales 
of Many Lands,” is about to be published 
immediately. 

Tracings of Maritime Discovery, by the 
author of “ Leaves of Knowledge for the 
Young,” illustrated with fine engravings, 
is announced for publication, as also the 
following works in theology, &c. 

A Course of Sermons on Tradition, 
preached in the chapel of Trinity College, 
Dublin. By James Thomas O’Brien, D. D. 
Archbishop, King’s Lecturer in Divinity, 
and Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin,8vo. 

Episcopacy and Presbytery. By Archi- 
bald Boyd, A. M., Curate of the Cathedral 
of Derry. Svo. 

Memoirs of the Rev. Watts Wilkinson, 
M. A., — of Aske’s Hospital, and 
Lecturer of St. Bartholomew, &c. By 
the Rev. H. Watts Wilkinson, M. A., 
Sudbury. 8vo. 

An Exposition of the Prophecies con- 
cerning ‘ The Kings of the East.” 8vo. 

The Confessions of an Apostate. By 
the author of * Felix de Lisle.” 8vo. 

Moral Agency, and Man as a Moral 
Agent. By the author of “ Hours of 
Thought.” 8vo. 

Memoirs of the Life and Writings of 
M. T. Sadler, Esq., M. P. 8vo. 

A Commentary on the Apocalypse. By 
the Rev. E. B. Elliott, M. A., late Fellow | 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

A Commentary on the New Testament, 
as a Help to Family Devotion. New 
edition, revised by the Rev. W. Dalton, 
M. A., Wolverhampton. 

A Memoir of Mrs. West, wife of the 
Rev. J. West, 2d edition, 8vo. | 

Historical Sketches. By the Rev. | 
George Croly, D. D., Rector of St. Ste- | 
phen’s, Walbrook. 8vo. 

Robert and Frederick ; a Boy’s Book. | 
With many engravings. 

A new work is in press by Miss Cathe- 
rine Sinclair, entitled ‘‘ Modern Flirta- 
tions, or a Month at Harrowgate.” 

The Cabinet Cyclopedia, edited by Dr. 
Lardner, is rapidly approaching comple- 
tion, three more volumes terminating the 
work, which will then number 133 vols. 
The new volume for the month is, “A 
Manual of Electricity, Magnetism, and 
Meteorology.” 

“Cecil a Peer,” is the title of a new | 
novel, being a sequel to the previous work 
by the same author, entitled “ Cecil, or 
Memoirs of a Coxcomb.” 


| 
| 
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A new work by William Howitt, en- 
titled ‘The Student-Life of Germany,” 
from the unpublished MSS. of Dr. Cor- 
nelius, with forty Student Songs, adapt- 
ed to the Piano forte by Winkelmeyer, 
8vo, with seven steel etchings and numer- 
ous wood engravings, is now ready. 

A new Annual is about to be issued 
under the soubriquet of ‘‘A Love Gift for 
1842.” 

Sketches of Irish Character. By Mrs. 
S.C. Hall. New edition, withdditions, 
1 vol. fmperial 8vo, illustrated with five 
steel engravings, and about 50 wood-cuts, 
by eminent artists. 

Jem Bunt. By the Old Sailor, 1 vol. 
8vo, with 23 steel engravings and wood- 
cuts. 

Poetical Works by the Lady Emmeline 
Stuart Wortley. 

Cakes and Ale: Tales and Legends. 
By Douglas Jerrold. 2 vols. small 8vo, 
with illustrations by George Cruikshank. 

The Sporting Sketch-Book: a Series 
of Characteristic Papers, contributed by 
Crack Authorities. Edited by J. W. 
Carleton, Esq., Svo, with several engrav- 
ings on steel and wood. 

The Old Forest Ranger; or, Wild 
Sports on the Neilgherry Hills and in the 
Great Wallar Jungle: by Captain Wal- 
ter Campbell, late of the 7th Royal Fusi- 
liers, royal S8vo, with engravings, will 
shortly be published. 

Fisher’s ‘‘ Drawing Room Scrap Book,” 
for 1842, edited by Mary Howitt, and the 
“Juvenile Scrap Book,” are announced for 
immediate publication. 

Two valuable works on science are. in 


| preparation, the “ Encyclop#edia of Archi- 


tecture,” by Joseph Gwilt, Esq., F. 8. A., 
with several hundred engravings on wood ; 
and the ‘‘ Encyclopedia of Civil Engin- 
eering,” by Edward Cresy, Esq. F. A.S., 
with many engravings on wood. 

** Konrad Vallenrod,” an unpublished 
Tale from the Prussian and Lithuanian 
annals, translated from the Polish, by H. 
Cattley, Esq., is nearly ready; also 
‘** Negro-land of the Arabs examined and 
explained, with an inquiry into the early 
history and geography of Central Africa,” 
by Wim. D. Cooley. 

“Imperial Family Bible,” to be com- 
pleted in thirty-six parts, with many thou- 
sand notes, critical, explanatory, and 
practical, also references, chronological 
tables and indexes, &c., illustrated by a 
superb series of engravings from the old 
masters and original designs by J. Martin, 
Esq., to be published monthdy. 

An Illustrated Catalogue of British 
Plants, in monthly parts, each eight 
plates, by C. E. Sowerby. 

A Sanscrit Grammar is announced for 
speedy publication, by Prof. H. Wilson. 

A new and collected edition is prepar- 
ing of the works of Thomas Miller, also 
a volume of his Poetical Writings is pro- 
mised for early publication. 

A Narrative of the Campaign of the 
| army of the Indus, in Sinde and Kaubool, 
in 1539, by Dr. Kennedy, 2 vols. plates. 








